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GEORGE B. LORING, 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


UR readers who are energetic, pro-|in the United States, will not have 
gressive farmers, and those who are | glanced at the title to this sketch and 


familiar with general scientific progress | been surprised by a name of which they 
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are entirely ignorant. Dr. Loring has 


been too long a prominent worker and 
educator in agriculture not to be very 
widely known as an authority, and his 
appointment to be Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in the Department of the Interior, 
is acompliment to the gentleman's worth 
and ability, rather than one of those oc- 
currences in public life with which we are 
too familiar, as mere political jugglery, in 
which regard for competency is a minor 
consideration. 

By organization he is possessed of 
gifts and capabilities above the average ; 
the temperament is exceedingly well 
balanced, with a nervous fiber of very 
fine quality, and recuperative forces of 
unusual activity and strength. The brain 
is large, well developed in the basilar 
convolutions, and rising to a superior 
height, as the observer can at once per- 
ceive by casting his eye at the root of the 
nose, and glancing upward to the crown. 
There is much breadth in the region of 
the ears, showing that his motive powers 
are strong, that he is naturally energetic 
and persevering, desirous of pushing to 
he 
There is much of the sanguine element 


completion whatever undertakes. 
in his composition which impresses his 
work with spirit and vigor, imparts to his 
intellect quickness of impression and 
readiness of judgment. He has large 
observing organs, ability to comprehend 
the meaning of facts, to marshal them in 
order for any desirable purpose, and to 


make them effective as data in presenting 
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at conclusions through Human Nature, 
and through the rapid working of his 
practical faculties, and because he has a 
strong personality, a centralized, well- 
balanced consciousness of personal worth 


and capacity. He is proud-spirited, be- 
lieves in reputation, and aims at excel- 
lence for both its own sake and the repu- 


tation it confers. He likes to be highly 


esteemed, but would seek no approval 
where he can not show something that 


deserves it. With large Language and 
exceptional ability in appreciation of 
facts, he should be a fluent, persuasive 
speal:er, and likely to excel in oratory 


with practice. 


GEORGE BAILEY LORING was born at 
North Andover, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1838, and at Harvard 
Medical College in 1842. For several 
years he practiced as a physician, in 1848 
receiving the appointment of surgeon to 
the Marine Hospital at Chelsea, where he 
remained until 1850. In 1853 he was 
made postmaster of Salem, Mass. Mean- 
while he had given a large share of his 
time to the study of practical and scien- 
tific agriculture, and wrote and delivered 
addresses on the subject, in the course of 
time becoming known in New England 
as an indefatigable worker in that line. 

A fatal cattle disease broke out in Mas- 
sachusetts and the neighboring States, 
causing great loss and producing wide- 
spread consternation, and Dr. Loring’s 
professional and agricultural studies and 
his ability, drew attention to him as the 
fittest man to contend with that fearful 
scourge—pleuro-pneumonia. He was 
commissioned in 1869, and right vigor- 


his views on a disputed subject. Heisnatu- | ously did he perform the difficult task of 
ra!ly orderly and systematic, and this, with | 


his marked Constructiveness and Com- 
parison, renders him very able in organ- 
izing and applying materials and labor in 


any desirable direction. He entertains 


stamping out that contagious malady 


| among cattle. 


Dr. Loring has conducted a farm for 
many years wherein he has introduced 


| into practical operation the views which 


he advocates in the press and on the 


strong convictions because he is quick! platform. The chief products of his own 
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husbandry were milk, vegetables, and hay- 


In 1859 he imported some of the finest 
Ayrshire stock that could be found in 
Great Britain, and he has continued to 
breed them successfully ever since. 

He was the leading spirit in establishing 
the New England Agricultural Society in 
1864, and was elected its president. The 
Society is in a most flourishing condition, 
He has for many years been a member of 
the American Institute and of the Farm- 
ers’ Club, which is composed of members 
of that well-known organization, and is 
also a member of the American Agricult- 
ural Association. He was a trustee of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, from 1858 to 1863. 

His prominence in so important a field 
as Agriculture, brought him into political 
relations which resulted in his election 
to the Legislature of his State, taking a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
1866 and 1867, and subsequently becom- 
ing a member of the Senate, and serving 
from 1873 to 1875 as president of that 
body. In his legislative career he did 
much for his favorite cause and for scien- 
tific education ‘in the common schools, 
and that, too, without exhibiting the im- 
portunity or narrowness of the hobby 
rider. Asa farmer he has been practical 
yet scientific and experimental, and proven 
that liberal intelligence and good judg- 
ment in the agriculturist are conducive 
to private benefit and public utility. 
From his own experiences as a tiller of 
the soil and a stock-breeder, he has 
drawn many valuable conclusions, which 
have been given to the public through 
pamphiet, periodical, and lecture, and 
to-day very few men in New England 
have as much influence upon the agricult- 
ural mind as Dr. Loring. In appearance 
he is impressive, being large in frame, 
well-proportioned and graceful, with an 
exceptionally pleasing face and voice. As 
a speaker he is a welcome occupant of 
the platform, being fluent, vigorous, and 
clear in his treatment of the subject 
which brings him before the public. 

Dr. Loring is President of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Congress, having been 
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elected at the last meeting of that asso- 
ciation of tree-protectors fora second term. 
With a few extracts from an address which 
he delivered before the Convention of 
American Agriculturists, held this year 
at Washington, D.C., we close our sketch 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture : 
“The value of practical information 
can not be too highly estimated. It is 
the practical men who have been the 
pioneers in this great industry. They 
have leveled our forests, built our towns 
and villages, and it is through their de- 
mands that agricultural machinery has 
been brought in this country to that de- 
gree of perfection which is of so much 
value to the farmer, and the source of 
such infinite admiration to every obser- 
ver. There are nowhere in the world 
finer exhibitions of agricultural machin- 
ery than can be found at our annual fairs, 
brought there, acre by acre, upon the de- 
mand of the successful farmers of every 
section of this country. It is the prac- 
tical men who have brought this about. 
It is they who, led by Mr. Johnston, of 
New York, have instituted ‘thorough 
drainage.’ It is they who introduced the 
best breed of cattle, and have increased, 
by the introduction of animals adapted 
to our latitudes, the wealth of this Re- 
public to an extent which the Superin- 
tendent of the Census informs me is 
almost incalculable. Now, the work that 
the scientists and that which the prac- 
tical men have done should go hand in 
hand, and I have endeavored to combine 
both sides of this agricultural investiga- 
tion in such a way that its result shall be 
felt, not only by colleges and schools, but 
also on the farms themselves. I thought 
that it would be well, therefore, to divide 
the work. The convention that follows 
this will be devoted to the animal indus- 
tries of the country—horsces, cattle, sheep, 
swine—during two days. Two days will 
then be devoted to the cereals—the best 
kinds of wheat, corn, oats, barley, etc., 
and to the discussion of methods relative 
to the management of these crops..... 
“Any gentleman who was present at 
the last convention held in this room and 
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is here to-day, must see the immense 
progress that has been made in agricult- 
ural education since that time. Some 
of the strongest men in the country en- 
gaged in the debate on that occasion, but 
it was evident that few of them compre- 
hended its true value and importance. 
Since that day a great change has taken 
place. I see now no reason for any dis- 
couragement, I presume there never was 
a college that did not have some period 
in its existence in which its fate appeared 
to be somewhat doubtful. But no doubt 
should now remain with regard to that 
business interest for which the students 
of agricultural colleges are educated. As 
a profitable occupation it is now recog- 
nized. I have always said that there is 
no such thing as unprofitable agriculture 
in the hands of an honest, faithful, intelli- 
gent farmer. The earth has never yet 
failed to respond to a wise and proper 
demand. There are mistakes in farming, 
to be sure, as there are in other branches 
of business ; but you take the community 
generally, and you will find that agricult- 
ure is as uniformly profitable and yields 
as generous returns as most of its asso- 
ciate industries. .... 

“I desire to bear my testimony to what 
I have seen in the South. I perceive 
there a manifest desire to leave those 
things that are behind, and to press for- 
ward to those things that are before. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Aiken, who is present, knows very well 
that everywhere in his own State, and 
other States of his section, there are evi- 
dences of advancing steps in the way of 
diversified and profitable agriculture. 
The great cattle interest in the West is 
as sure a mode of profit as is any well- 
organized commercial interest. What 


better evidences than these can one have | 


of the success which is sure to follow the 
application, of the sturdy common sense 
of an agricultural community to the busi- 
ness of farming. 

“ As I come East I see another system 
adopted with sound judgment and enter- 
prise—a system which will ultimately ex- 
tend throughout this country. It is the 


cultivation of special products devoted 
to local markets. Many an acre of land 
in the vicinity of our large cities is said, 
on good authority, to yield a thousand 
dollars annually. In my own neighbor- 
hood, in Massachusetts, there is land that 
pays the cultivator $250 and $300 per acre 
every year. You may see there good 
farm-houses and barns, the people culti- 
vating their minds, accumulating libra- 
ries, and in every way striving to learn 
their duties as American citizens, and 
their obligations to the community and 
State in which they live. There is in the 
business of practical American farming 
the basis of our best civilization, the best 
intelligence, and a broad and enlightened 
State policy which is not equaled any- 
where on the face of the earth. 

“ Now, if we have proved that our farm- 
ing communities stand so high among 
those of the rest of the world, you may 
ask what is the necessity of agricultural 
science? For myself, I think the neces- 
sity for accurate endeavor is in propor- 
tion to the value of the occupation. 
Hence it is that we, of all people, need the 
aid of science in order that we may teach 
those laws of farming which shall make 
both the general and special agriculture 
to which I have alluded more systemati- 
cally and accurately carried on. 

“ Now, when I am told that young men 
who graduate from these colleges avoid 
agriculture and adopt engineering as a 
profession, the reason at once suggests 
itself. It is much easier to graduate an 
engineer than it isa farmer. Every man 
knows that if he were running a railroad, 
| he would find it easier to secure an engi- 
neer for his road, or mechanic for his 
machine-shop, than would his neighbor, 
| who owns a thousand acres in Virginia, 
to find a man to organize his force and 
| manage his land. You can graduate law- 
| yers who will carry you through all the 

intricate windings of the courts, or phy- 
sicians who are renowned for their skill, 
but when you come down to this business 
of agriculture, and would find a man 
| whom ‘you are willing to employ as an 
| expert, you are involved in difficulty at 
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once. And yet there is no want of liberal 
compensation in this calling. Give me 
one hundred good horticulturists, com- 
petent to arrange vineyards in Califor- 
nia or market gardens near New York or 
Boston, or to adapt themselves to the 
various systems of farming with their 


| knowledge of the several branches of 
| agriculture and horticulture—give me 
|one hundred such men, and they can 
| find employment at once. There is 
|an abundance of it everywhere. The 


| demand for such is greater than the 


| supply.” 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE CITY HE FOUNDED. 


HE recent celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the land- 

ing of William Penn directs the mind to 
an event which is replete with historical 
instruction. Philadelphians may have 
thought it proper to make the occasion 
one of special enjoyment and hilarity, of 
parades and banquets, of speech-making 
and trade glorifications, but perhaps it 
were more profitable to us did we calmly 
reflect upon the nature of the event, the 


spirit of Penn and his associates, when 
they marked out the boundaries of the 
“City of Brotherly Love,” and the char- 
acter of the settlement’s early growth. 
Penn was a young and ardent man, who 
had sacrificed a most promising career at 
the Court of King Charles, to become as- 
sociated with a despised sect, the mem- 
bers of which were then most conspic- 
uous for their refusal to take off their 
hats in the presence of royalty. Full of 
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faith in the sanctity of Quakerism, and 
possessed with the purpose of establish- 
ing “a city of refuge where all men could 


have liberty unmolested to worship God 
under any creeds they please,” he came 
to America, landing in the latter part of 
October, 1682, at New Castle, Del. In an 
open boat, with a few friends, he sailed 
up the charming Delaware River, pros- | 
pecting for the site of his projected city; 
finally selecting the one on which Phila- 
delphia stands. “Here,” said he, “I will 
plant a city, not like the crowded towns 
of the Old World, but with houses hav- 
ing gardens round them, so as to form a 
green country town.” This motive, in 
spite of the rapid growth of the city in 
the past hundred years, and the 
imperious demands of commercial 
enterprise, is evident in the gen- 
eral character of its streets and 
buildings, in their open, airy, and 
spread-out character. 

Treating the Indian possessors 
of the soil with candor and fair- 
ness, Penn won their confidence, 
and secured for himself and his 
associates their unswerving friend- 
ship. The famous treaty which 
he made with them was not writ- 
ten, but its terms were kept in re- 
membrance after the aboriginal 
fashion, and never forgotten. 

“ There is nothing in the history 
of the human race,” says an em- 
inent historian, “like the con- 
fidence which the simple virtues 
and institutions of William Penn in- 
spired in the Indian mind.” 

There had been a few settlements made 
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by Friends on the territory inclided in 
the grant to the Penn family, previous to 
his arrival, but when he came he found 
them to consist mainly of caves 
dug in the banks of the Delaware, 
and one house. The city as planned 
at first and laid cut was a level 
plain, bounded by the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers, and by what are 
now Vine and Cedar Streets; High 
Street, now Market, was in the cen- 
ter, and the streets running in the 
same direction were named after 
different kinds of trees—as Chest- 
nut, Walnut, Locust, Pine, Mul- 
berry (now Arch), Sassafras (now 
Race), ctc. These streets ran from 
river to river, crossing the others, which 
were numbered in order from the Del- 
aware. It must be noted, however, that 
some of these streets were first named 
after prominent men among the colo- 
nists. Walnut Street being previously 
called Pool, and Mulberry Holmes Street, 
etc. Penn reserved at the intersection of 
High and Broad Streets a large square 
for public buildings and for health and 
recreation, and in each of the four sec- 
tions which were formed by the crossing 
of the two streets above named, he de- 





signed‘a square for public walks. 
remained in Philadelphia about two years, 
and then returned to England, where he 


Penn 
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resided until 1699, when he revisited the 
city he had laid out, and found it grown 
to a considerable size and prosperous. 
While in his native land he used his 
influence to the utmost extent to alle- 
viate the sufferings and stop the annoy- 
ance to which his fellow Quakers were 
subjected, and frequently became himself 
the object of malice and bigotry, because 
of his sectarian relation. The city he had 
established, too, became the scene of re- 
ligious and civil quarrels, and reports 
were circulated to injure his character 
and the nature of his admin- 
istration. In 1692 the King 
of England deprived him of 
his authority as Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and directed 
Governor Fletcher, of New 
York, to administer the civil 
affairs of the adjoining prov- 
ince. Penn had a hearing 
before the Council on the 
charges against him, and 
was honorably acquitted in 
November, 1693; but his 
government was not restored 
to him until the summer of 
the following year. 

During his second visit to 
Philadelphia he busied him- 
self about various reforms 
and improvements, but he 
was not permitted to con- 
tinue at his noble labors 
long, for tidings reached 
him that a measure was 
pending in the House of Lords to bring 
all the proprietary governments under 
the Crown; and he found it necessary 
to hasten over the sea to defend the 
interests of his colony. For the re- 
mainder of his life he was involved in 
troubles occasioned by the vicious con- 
duct of a son in Pennsylvania, and by 
fraudulent transactions of trusted agents 
in England; while sickness added its 
weakness, preventing him from taking 
that part in his affairs which was neces- 
sary to their furtherance, and finally 
causing his death on the 30th of July, 
1718. For six years previous to his death 
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his powers of mind and body were greatly 
impaired by paralysis, much of that time 
memory and motion being almost entire- 
ly lost. 

The aims of this enterprising and cour- 
ageous man were pure and noble; and 
although his indefatigable energy accom- 
plished much, most of his labor and self- 
sacrifice were fruitless. It is said that 
his misfortunes were largely due to his 
inability to understand the character of 
others, and that he trusted too much to 
men of unscrupulous selfishness, and who 
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cared nothing for the objects to which he 
was devoted. 

Yet the city he founded was a success 
in growth, enterprise, and development, 
co far as population and commerce are 
concerned, ifnot in the direction of his 
hopes and aims. If it did not become 
the paradise of peace, the community 
where no sentiment of warfare could ex- 
ist, it became known for its religious tol- 
eration, the city, above all, where sect 
could live in neighborhood with sect 
without perpetual animosities. During 
the seventy-five years following 1684 in- 
ter-colonial wars took place, in which 
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involved in these quarrels; the spirit of 
the Quaker part of its population was 
strong enough to preserve a dignified 
neutrality. In the 
war, however, many who had no scruples 
about fighting could not be prevented 
from enlisting. 

In 1683 the first legislative assembly 


i ti : 


held in Philadelphia was convened ; and 
in 1701 Penn presented the city with a 
charter. During the colonial period it 
was the most important city in the coun- 


try, and for twenty or thirty years after | 


the Declaration of Independence took 
precedence over all others. Between 


1776 and 1800 it was both the Capital | 


of Pennsylvania and also of the United 
States. The first Congress prior to the 
Revolution met in Carpenter’s Hall, 
1774; which is still standing in a court 
back of Chestnut Street. It was froma 
stand in the State House-yard, on Chest- 


England was engaged against other Eu- | 
ropean nations, but Philadelphia was not | 


French and Indian | 


nut Street, where Independence Hall now 
stands, that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read. The first President of the 
United States lived in a house on Market 
Street, once belonging to Gov. Richard 
Penn; the same house having been occu- 
| pied by Lord Howe when the British 
had possession of Philadelphia for nine 
| months in the Revolutionary war. 
| The Delegates to the Continental Con- 
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gress met in the State House to frame a 

Constitution for the new Union, and its 
| formal adoption was celebrated on July 
4, 1788, by great rejoicings. 

The United States Mint —always an 
| object of special interest to the stranger 
| in Philadelphia—was established by act 
of Congress, April 2, 1792, and a building 
was soon after erected for its use on Sev- 
enth Street above Market. The present 
Mint building on Chestnut Street, below 
Broad, was first occupied May, 1833; it has 
been frequently altered and enlarged. 

Along the Delaware, above and below 
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the city limits, population early settled. the suburb north into that of “ The North- 
ern Liberties” in 1783. In course of time 


The section above the city limits was 
other municipalities were incorporated-— 


called “ North End”; and that below the 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Moyamensing in 1812, Spring Garden in 
1813, and Kensington in 1820. Finally, 
all these municipalities were consolidated 


city limits “South End,” or “To City 
Hall.” When the growth of population 
made municipal government a necessity, 
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the suburbs were erected into separate | and, with the entire territory of the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, placed under one gen- 


eral government. 


municipalities, the suburb south into the 
municipality of “Southwark” in 1794, and | 
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In the illustrations are presented sev- 
eral scenes of the old Philadelphia of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which contrast strongly with what is seen 
in the city of to-day. Among the more 
noticeable buildings are the University 
of Pennsylvania, which was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin, and is one of the 


most complete in its organization of 





America, was instituted by a number of 
persons, including Benjamin Franklin, 
July 1, 1731. It was first opened in a 
room in Jones or Pewter Platter Alley, 
between Front and Second Streets, then 
removed to Carpenter’s Hall, thence to 
Fifth below Chestnut, and within the last 
few years to the new building on Locust 





below Broad Street. 





Grave or BexjaMINn FRANKLIN, 


American scholastic institutions. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences is also a 
handsome structure. 

Franklin's grave is in the yard of Christ 
Church. The organization of this church 
dates back to 1695, when the first edifice 
was erected, and which has gone through 
several changes of enlargement and alter- 
ation until the present imposing structure 
was reached. The walls are lined with 
many tablets commemorating distinguish- 
ed men, long since dead, who were wont 
to sit in their high-backed pews on Sun- 
day, 

The Library, the first public library in 


| The Fairmount Water Works and Fair- 
| mount Park are also conspicuous features. 
in the city. The buildings of the former 
are picturesque and attractive. The great 
extent and beauty of the latter are the 
wonder of every visitor. This Park con- 
tains 2,740 acres; includes part of the 
Schuylkill, and extends along on both 
sides of the Wissahickon from its mouth 

to Chestnut Hill. It was in this inclosure 
that the American Centennial Exhibition 

was held, and several of the beautiful 

buildings which were erected for that 

| great occasion are permanent features of 
| the Park. 
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A DAY IN A PORTRAIT GALLERY; 
OR, THE FAVORITES AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


A PICTURE gallery is, to a person of 
refinement and culture, a place of 
peculiar enchantment not bounded by 
narrow walls. The pictures are so many 
windows opening on the past, looking to 
the utmost extent of the earth, or up 
through the clouds and the blue ether 
into things heavenly and a better world 
beyond, invisible to less ardent ken, for 
religion has inspired the highest perform- 
ances of art, and some rays of ineffable 
splendor have descended into the souls 
of Raphael, Guido, Angelo, Van Dyck, 
and guided their inspired hands, It 
needs no argument to convince the lover 
of art of this; he feels it intuitively, and 
bows before its potent influence, while 
the more sordid individual estimates all 
things by their monetary value, and cool- 
ly asks, “ Does it pay?” 

The educating influence of a portrait 
gallery is second only to that of a library. 
When lingering in a gallery of pictures, 
with what eagerness of attention do we 
approach a portrait of Marie Stuart, or 
Beatrice Cenci, or Leonora d’Este. These 
are historical characters, and even at the 
risk of disappointment we ask for truth. 
The feeling is different when ideal or 
poetical characters are portrayed on can- 
vas. Very seldom the artist can repro- 
duce, equal to the poet’s conception or 
our own vivid imagination, the imaginary 
beauties of a Venus, a Gulnare, a Cor- 
inne, or an Antigone. Then, too, there 
is more than a pleasure in looking at the 
portrait of a historical character. If the 
portrait sometimes derives from the poet 
or the historian its best value, the beauty 
of the portrait as often makes us turn 
with redoubled interest to the page of 
the poet. After looking at the picture 
of Charlotte Corday, or Queen Elizabeth, 
or Nell Gwynne, we take down Lamar- 
tine, Hume, and Macaulay with addi- 
tional zest and enjoyment. Then we 
turn to the portraits again, and it is al- 
most like seeing them in flesh to look at 
those dead heroines on the canvas. Bet- 
ter perhaps, for there we sce them in their 





| reception dress and visiting mood, cour- 
| teous, affable, and complacent. In life 
| many of them might not have welcomed 
| us so cordially. 

We were at beautiful Hampton Court— 
of course we refer to the galleries when 
we say beautiful, and not to the barracks 
and gloomy passages which meet the 
visitor on entering those old walls. What 
a bevy of beauties does the mere mention 
of it conjure up to our recollection ! The 
lovely Hamilton, the blushing Bagot, the 
bewitching Stewart, the voluptuous Pal- 
mer, the tender-eyed Temple, the viva- 
cious Louise de Querouaille, Hortensia 
Mancini, Nell Gwynne—who has not 
doated on them, either on those walls, 
or in the memoirs of Grammont! Where 
is there such another galaxy of charms 
as at Hampton Court? Van Dyck and 
Lely are here in their glory. And how 
those lovely, bewitching women smile at 
us and seem to woo us with their blan- 
dishments. Very different are they from 
the staid dames at Windsor and at West- 
minster. Charles II.’s beauties were the 
very reverse of their mothers in dress 
and in demeanor. The starched ruff, the 
steeple-crowned hat, the rigid stomacher, 
and the stately fardingale were banished 
with the gravity and morality of their 
wearers. A studied negligence, an ele- 
gant déshabille, is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the costume in which they are 
nearly all represented ; their glossy ring- 
lets ecaping from a simple bandeau of 
pearls, or adorned by a single rose, fall in 
graceful profusion upon snowy necks, un- 
veiled by even the transparent lawn of 
the band orthe partelet, and the fair 
round arm, bare to the elbow, reclines 
upon the voluptuous satin petticoat, 
while the gown of the samerich material 
piles up its voluminous train in the back- 
ground.* 


* Perhaps it may be suggested by the editor that the 
drapery in these portraits, especially in the case of those 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, was designed rather accord- 
ing to the artist's idea of fitness than a copy of the dress 
worn by his lady subject. 
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One of the first of the portraits that 
attracted my attention was that of the 
noble Elizabeth Hamilton, countess of 
Grammont. Hers is a lovely face, with 
more of the magnificence of a Juno than 
the mere loveliness of a Venus. Crowned 
she might have been an empress, and 
that white round arm looks as if it might 
wield ascepter without weariness. Her or- 
ganization combined qualities of strength 
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care to pass from under those calm blue 
eyes, and that pure, thorough-bred face. 

Beside her is the portrait of a woman 
who should blush at the proud, grave 
gaze of the other. But Barbara Villers 
would not be capable of that were she 
living, for she was shameless. The eyes 
look at you boldly, unfalteringly. They 
are the large broad blue of an English 
beauty, and bright as any sapphires. That 






































Exizaspetn Hamitton, Countess or GRAMMONT. 


and delicacy which are well expressed by 


the artist. Beside the noble purity of 
the face there is an intellect shining 
through which does not distinguish all 
of the faces in the gallery. She was am- 
bitious and kept high objects in view. 
Of lofty rank and ancient lineage, spot- 
less in character in an age of license, the 
countess was one of the few women of 
that time whose history one can read 
without a blush. It is long before we 





woman was a coquette, a termagant, and 
a harlot. Mark the voluptuous chin, the 
curling lips, the propensities of the back- 
head. There is pride, passion, love of 
pleasure engraven cn every line and feat- 
ure. That woman’s girlhood promised 
fair enough. She married the husband 
of her choice, and became the mother of 
honest children, But her vanity, her ar- 
rogance, her love of ease, and the flat- 
teries of men ruined her. She fled from 
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her husband, she deserted her children, 
to be the mistress of a king. She won 
all that her heart craved, riches, luxury, 
titles. But she was the parvenu still. 
Her shameless dissoluteness outvied that 
of a Messalina. She was not even true 
to the king who had given her all her hon- 
ors. On the page of English history there 
are few more odious characters than that 
of Barbara Villers, duchess of Cleveland. 

Yet her charms were the boast, as her 
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infamy made dukes and earls, and died 
at last in her bed, serenely and compla- 
cently and piously, as though she had 
been a saint and not a wanton. 

Louise de Querouaille looks down from 
the canvas as sweetly wooing as though 
she had just returned from those gay old 
orgies at Whitehall in which she was so 
lovely a reveler. The visitor, at first 
look, will be apt to be deceived in the 
character of this woman, unless he is 








3ARBARA VILLERS, DucHEss OF CLEVELAND. 


Her 
superb and voluptuous loveliness over- 


vices were the disgrace, of a nation. 


came the hearts of all men. Her daz- 
zling white skin, her eyes, blue as En- 
glish violets, the exquisite grace of her 
person, were unmatched at the English 
court. Men forgot her greed, her selfish- 
ness, her mad passions as they gazed at 
her marvelous beauty. Despite her sins 
she throve and prospered. She lived to 
an old age, lived to see the sons of her 


familiar with her history. She looks not 
a bad, but a good, pure, refined woman. 
The face is very winsome, and the soft 
and infantile features are lighted up with 
the vivacity of France. But examine 
more closely and you will see the hard 
lines underneath the soft, rounded flesh. 
There is craft in the eyes, sensuality in 
the cheeks, unrestrained indulgence in 
the lips. It is the face of an intriguante, 
an adventuress, a Circe. . 
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This was the woman whom Louis XIV. 
sent as envoy to England to forward 


French interests at thatcourt. He could | 
She | 


not have sent a better messenger. 
was trained in all the tricks of a court- 
life. 


Charles Stuart loved. She 
umphed over all her rivals, was created 
duchess of Portsmouth, was loaded with 


She had great beauty, and the | 
lively tongue and fascinating ways that | 
soon tri- | 
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midst of this splendor, purchased by guilt 
and shame, the miserable woman died. 
Her neighbor, Hortensia Mancini, 
duchess of Mazarin, and niece of the 
| great cardinal, has a fair, aristocratic 
face, the features of which show her Ital- 
ian descent. The head is finely moulded, 
showing a practical intellect and signs of 
| culture, while the face is haughty, yet 
‘lively and firm in expression. The fire 





























Lovis= DE QuEROUAILLE, 


wealth, and obtained a dominion which | 
Ca- | 


ended only with the life of Charles. 
pricious and luxurious, slie had her apart- 
ments thrice pulled down and thrice re- 
built by her royal lover. The sideboards 
were filled with rich plate. Costly paint- 
ings were on the walls. Costly cabinets, 
the masterpieces of Japanese art, adorned 
the niches, and gorgeous hangings from 
the looms of Paris, richer than any En- 
glish tapestry, were ornamented with 
scenes {rgm her own France. In the 


Ducness or PorTsMOUTH. 


of the southland is in the large black eyes. 
The sanguineous clements predominated 
in her temperament, giving her mind its 
mobile susceptibility and sprightly char- 
acter. She could not have been wholly 
bad, though a woman of the world. Van- 
ity and greed were not elements of her 
character, but insolence, pride, and self- 
will were. These ruined her. 

Born in Italy, she was early removed 
to the French court, where her uncle was 
| supreme. From her fifteenth year she 
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was besieged by illustrious suitors whom 
her manifold attractions brought around 
her. No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her. Her face 
was beautiful with the rich loveliness of 
the south, her understanding quick, her 
manners graceful, her rank exalted, her 
possessions immense ; but her ungovern- 
able passions turned all these blessings 
into curses. She found the misery of an 


erous, frank-hearted Nelly, has much 
| more than her own frailties to answer 
for, and they, alas that we must needs 
| say it, are enough in all conscience. Yet, 
after all, but very few people understand 
| her character. A sprinkling of hypoc- 
| risy, or a few cooling drops of discretion, 
| would have rendered her either far bet- 


| ter, or far worse. She was not shameless 


‘like Barbara Villers, or Louise de Quer- 
































Net Gwynne. 


ill-assorted marriage intolerable, and 
abandoning her vast wealth, fled from her 
husband. After innumerable adventures 
in Rome and Turin, she fixed her abode 
in England. Her house was the favorite 
resort of men of wit and pleasure. States- 
men and scholars discussed politics and 
literature at her table. But her diseased 
mind required stronger stimulants than 
wit and learning, and she sought them 
in gallantry, in dice, and in usquebaugh. 

Nell Gwynne, pretty, witty, merry, gen- 


{ ouaille. Frail she was, but not vicious; 
wild and extravagant, but never selfish or 
rapacious. Not one of all the other 
beauties of Charles II.’s court was half as 
excusable as she. They, with every ad- 
| vantage of birth, fortune, and education, 
became, from choice or perverted princi- 
ple, what Nell Gwynne, poor, uneducated, 
and unprotected, became from necessity 
or accident. Her nature was really never 
corrupted; the contaminating influence 
of that licentious age and court indeed 
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stained the surface, but never reached | 
the core. Most women when they have 
stepped astray seldom pause in their | 
downward career till “guilt grows fate 
that was but choice before,” and far more 
seldom rise from that debasement of 
mind and person, except by some violent 
transition of feeling, some revulsion of 
passion leading to the opposite extreme. 
With Eleanor Gwynne it was different. 
Despite habit, temperament, and oppor- 
tunity, as years passed on she grew more 
circumspect, her character grew more 
elevated. The life which began in the 
puddle and sink of obscurity and profli- 
gacy, ended in wealth, refinement, and 
Christian charity. 

That is a very lovely face, almost child- 
like in its innocence. How expressive 
are those eyes! The nose is pretty, the 
lips sweet and womanly, the chin hand- 
some. Her vivacity and wit were pro- 
verbial, likewise her charitable goodness. 
She was a creature of humors, but most 
of her impulses were noble ones. She 
was frank-hearted, blunt, and independ- 
ent. She respected neither persons nor 
positions, and all of her actions were 
seasoned with recklessness. Success was 
accepted as a matter of course, and ad- 
versity likewise without a murmur. She 
was faithful to the king to the last, and 
he did not forget her. His last words 
were, “ Let not poor Nelly starve.” 

Frances Theresa Stewart, duchess of 
Richmond, dressed like an antique Miner- 
va in a steel breastplate and lofty crest, 
might almost shame the goddess in splen- 





dor. Was that woman bad? They tell | 
us so, but I think she was wild and capri- 
cious rather than maliciously wicked. | 
Her faults were those of an ardent, active, | 
impulsive temperament. The face is one | 
of fine regularity. The brain is high in | 
the crown. She was emphatically her | 
father’s child, and her affections were | 
evidently ardent and strong. There is 
something about her head and face that 
reminds one of Theodosia Burr, and like 
her she was a leader of society. 

In Mary Cavendish, duchess of Devon- 
shire, we observe high elements of organ- 





ization. Her profile, and what of the 
head is available for observation, indicate 
delicacy, earnestness, ambition, and an 


| excellent degree of practical judgment. 


She shows a higher forehead and a more 
meditative disposition of mind than 
Frances Stewart. Her head is fuller in 
the crown, and more prominent in the 
region of Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Spirituality. She had less intensity of 
emotion, and held her feelings under 
good control. 

The “good duchess,” as her contem- 
poraries called her, was one of the best 
women of her time. Wife of the second 
duke of Devonshire, she occupied a posi- 
tion second to none among the noble 
dames of England. A queen of fashion, 
with a strong social nature, she passed 
through life without once having her fair 
fame assailed. Other women gave way 
to passion, vanity, or flattery, but Mary 
Cavendish stood up proud in her chastity, 
queenlike in her womanly honor. King 
Lemuel would have delighted in her, for 
she was like the virtuous woman in Prov- 
erbs. As of her, so it could be said of the 
good duchess: “ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” 
FRED. 

eS, ae 
A THOUGHT. 
1 saw a fair white bird with blecding wing, 

Her bosom lay aslant the driving wrack, 
Beating an upward way: anon would ring 

A burst of song borne by the tempest back. 

I could have wept to see her sno~vy breast 

Flecked with the purple of hey wounded heart, 
Save that my soul a kindred jey confessed 

To see the bird quail not bereath the smart, 
But onward hold her way with kindling eye ; 

Though gathering clouds cmbraced her snowy 

form 


MYRON COLDY. 


| And hurtling arrows did around her fly, 


Still backward came her song athrough the 
mighty storm. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
Just thoughts may fail of producing 
just déeds, but just deeds always beget 


just thoughts. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF SPURZHEIM. 


Cy the roth of November last a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen assem- 
bled in the lecture-room of the Institute 
for the purpose of commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of John 
Gasper Spurzheim, the disciple and co- 
worker of Dr. Gall, the founder of the 
phrenological system. The exercises were 
opened by Mr. Nelson Sizer, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Institute, who in well-chosen 
words indicated the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and the propriety of offering a spec- 
ial tribute of respect and honor to so 
great a man, and then introduced the 
Secretary, who read the following let- 
ters: 


Mr. Ipa, DORCHESTER, MAss., 
Nov. 6th, 1882. 

DEAR Mrs. WELLS :—Your note of the 
third instant asking me to say a few 
words respecting the semi-centennial of 
Spurzheim is just received, and when I 
|am surrounded by numerous volumes 
| and papers and deeply engaged on my 
| history. Be assured it would afford me 
| much pleasure to say much; but I am 
| compelled to ask you to pardon me for 
saying little. 

I can not realize that I have scen fifty 
| years of time since the burial of that great 
| philosopher, but the fact is before me, 
and if Ican not count the hours or days in 
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memory the figures of the astronomer 
tellthe story. The fact as a lesson should 
teach us the swiftness of time and the 
slowness of progress. It may be said of 
the progress of Phrenology that many of 
its great truths have been admitted by 
thinking men who have not had the cour- 
age or candor to acknowledge the details 
of the foundation of the science. Formany 
years the science of mind has been neg- 
lected ; and let us hope that when again 
it shall become a favorite study Phre- 
nology will be revived to bless the world 
by an increase of the practical knowledge 
of man. 

With best wishes for all your students, 
and with assurances of personal regard, 
believe me, 

Ever and truly yours, 
NAHUM CAPEN.* 


40 WEST s6th Sr., 
New York, Nov. off, 1882. 
H. S. Drayton, EsqQ., Secretary. 

DEAR SIR :—Your kind note of invita- 
tion to meet the Trustces in commemora- 
tion of the death of that most celebrated 
man, Doctor Spurzheim, is received. It 
would give me a great deal of pleasure 
to have so done, but owing to having a 
great deal of sickness in my family since 
my return from Europe, I have been 
obliged to be in constant attendance 
upon those at home, and have not much 
time to attend to affairs elsewhere. 

Believe me to be, yours sincerely, 
HENRY DEXTER.t 

* Dr. Capen is well known in New England society 
and literature. He is the author of a ** History of De 
one volume of which has been published, 
and of “ Reminiscences of Spurzheim and Combe.” 
With the early advocates of Phrenology he had a 
familiar personal with Dr. 
Spurzheim, of whom he never speaks but in terms of 
the highest esteem and affection. He wrote and pub- 
lished biographies of Dr. Gall and Dr. 
years ago; 


mocracy,”’ 


acquaintance, especially 


© purzheim, fifty 
was also editor and publisher of ** Annals 
of Phrenology,” 
the publisher of the first Phrenological books produced 
in America, 


which was published two years; and | 


+ Mr. Dexter is one of the original incorporators of 
the Institute, and so a member of the Board of Trus- 
Mr. L. A. 
would have been present had he not been prevented by 


tees. Roberts, another of the Trustees, 


ap engagement he could not postpone. 





| 
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; 
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STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Morris Pains, N. J., Nov. ofh, 1882. 
H. S. DRAYTON, Esq. 

DEAR SIR:—Your esteemed favor of 
the Sth inst., inviting me to be present 
at a mecting commemorative of the death 
of Doctor Spurzheim on Friday (to-mor- 
row) finds me deeply in affairs connectcd 
with the close of our current year, and 
which will claim my presence at home. 
I, however, most fully sympathize with 
the object of the proposed mecting, and 
would gladly contribute anything in my 
power to render it interesting and profit- 
able, and to forward the views and the 
teachings of the much and ever lamented 
Spurzheim. Surely, but for the knowl- 
edge we possess of the administration of 
human affairs, by general laws, I should 
be sorely perplexed to understand why 
such a /ézh¢ to the world, as this noble 
man promised to be, was so suddenly 
and forever extinguished. 

Had his valuable life been continued 
after his arrival in this country a short 
period longer, and until a few or even one 
of his adherents had been taught his 
method of unfolding the structure of the 
brain, what vast progress would have been 
made before this, in the anatomy and 
physiology of that organ! For the want 
of such knowledge the science of mind, 
based upon the system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, has made only a halting progress, 
even its truth being still doubted, or al- 
together ignored by many men of all pro- 
fessions and of all ranks. 

All this would have been different and 
far better, had his method of showing the 
anatomical structure of the brain pre- 
vailed in the minds of medical men at the 
time of his death and since. But, alas? 
alas! since the departure of its eminent 
author, it has remained one of the “lost 
arts.’ 

Could another man be found in any 
country to manipulate brain tissuc as did 
the magic hand of this great master, the 
world would rejoice with new expectation 
and delight. For one, I will not despair, 

and particularly after so much has been 
accomplished by others during the last 
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fifty years, by aid of the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

With thanks for your kind invitation 
and with best wishes for the success of 
your proposed meeting, 

I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

H. A. BUTTOLPH. 


After the reading of the letters, Mr. 
Drayton proceeded to deliver an address 
on the life, character, and work of Dr. 
Spurzheim. The following is a report of 
the address: 


“Wisdom consists in the knowledge 
and application of truth.” This, ladies 
and gentlemen, was a leading principle in 
the creed of that eminent man whose 
death we have met to-day to celebrate ; 
and it was a leading principle which we 
find illustrated in every step of his life. 
At other times I have been at some troub- 
le to present to the members of the class 
now in attendance on this session of the 
institution some features in the life of 
Dr. Spurzheim, and now, at the risk of re- 
peating statements which have been made 
herctofore, and because it is fitting that 
something should be said in regard to 
his career, I propose to give you a brief 
review of his life. 

John Gasper Spurzheim was born on 
the 31st December, 1776, in a little village 
on the River Moselle, Prussia, not many 
miles from Treves; he was born not very 
far from the village of Tiefenbrun, where 
his illustrious teacher, Dr. Gall, was -orn. 
A parallel is to be observed in the birth, 
in the early history, and in some of the 
circumstances which ied these two men 
to the adoption of the profession of medi- 
cine, and wi'‘ch culminated in the dis- 
covery and dissemination of the science 
in which we who are here feel deeply in- 
terested. Both were born in a rural vil- 
lage, and both were intended by their 
parents for the Church. 

Dr. Gall’s father, a merchant, had 
means at his disposal for the liberal edu- 
cation of his son, and wished that he 
should become a minister or priest of the 
Church—the Roman Catholic. The par- 
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ents of Dr. Spurzheim were also in 
good pecuniary circumstances—the father 
being spoken of as a prominent farmer— 
and they had designed their son for the 
ministrations of the Lutheran Church, 
with which they were connected, and pro- 
vided fully for his education in that behalf. 
In Gall’s case we find youthful inclination 
drawing him aside from the path marked 
out by his parents, and when old enough 
to choose for himself he selects medicine 
and goes to Vienna for the purpose of 
entering upon its study. Spurzheim, prob- 
ably accepting the opinion of his father 
with regard to a pursuit, studied until he 
was about ready to enter upon the active 
prosecution of the ministry, when the 
fortunes of war turned him aside. The 
sudden occupation of his native village 
by a victorious French army led him to 
go to Vienna, and there he entered upon 
a course of study in medicine. When I 
look at these circumstances, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can not help thinking that 
there was something providential in 
them, that the great Overruler had a dif- 
ferent design in respect to these men 
from the reasonable and worthy purpose 
of their parents, a design whose realiza- 
tion brought light and beneficence to the 
world. Inthe course of a few years the 
strange doctrine which Gall had begun to 
proclaim is brought to young Spurzheim’s 
attention; his curiosity is aroused, and 
he attends a lecture, and is interested 
sufficiently to pursue the subject further, 
and in afew years, when about ready to 
enter upon the practice of his profession, 
he joins Dr. Gall as an assistant. A most 
needed assistant he was; the scientific 
world needed just such a man; the new 
science of mind especially needed just 
such a man. 

In 1805 began that famous tour through 
the chief cities and educated centers of 
Europe, which iasted two years or more, 
and extended to Paris, where Dr. Gall 
made his residence, and where Spurzheim 
remained until 1813 or 1814, when, con- 
cluding that the world at large needed 
him, that his mission was that of an apos- 
tle of those truths which he had aiready 
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done much to interpret, he crossed the 
English Channel. Several years are spent 
in Great Britain; everywhere he meets 
with success; everywhere he impresses 
scientific men with those wonderful 
truths concerning the human brain which 
have revolutionized science, especially 
the anatomical department. When we 
candidly examine physiology, we find it 
impressed with truths which Spurzheim 
taught; for whether they are acknowl- 
edged or not, the anatomy of the brain 
to-day and the physiology of thought 
are largely debtors to his investigations 
and teachings. Across the sea was grow- 
ing rapidly a young Republic; it was be- 
coming important, and claiming the at- 
tention of the world, not only by reason 
of its marvelous growth so far as popula- 
tion was concerned, but also on account 
of the development of its literature and 
its science. There were some Americans 
who years before had visited Paris, and 
heard the new lights speak on their chosen 
theme, and they had announced to their 
friends in America the new philosophy and 
Spurzheim felt that he was cailed to this 
new field as an apostle to spread the true 
knowledge of phrenological principles. 
He said himself that he wished to visit 
America “to study the character and 
genius of its people, to teach the doc- 
trines of Phrenology.” 

The steamship was unknown in those 
days, so he came in a sailing vessel. The 
voyage lasted six or seven weeks—a short 
space of time in that period for crossing 
the Atlantic—and he arrived in New 
York in the early part of August. His 
objective point was Boston, but New 
York was then the general port where 
foreign arrivals were disembarked. After 
a few days spent in this city, he starts 
for Boston, but on the way, discovered 
as it were by the scientific gentlemen of 
New Haven, he is required to stop there 
and to illustrate his method of examin- 
ing the brain. There professors and stu- 
dents of Yale College indicate a deep in- 
terest in him, as Professor Silliman said 
they were in love with him. On the 2oth 
of August he arrives in Boston, and there 





immediately proceeds to work. He was 
aman of powerful frame, had inherited 
a strong constitution, and being temper- 
ate and careful in his habits, he was led 
to draw too much upon his constitutional 
energy. Probably he had not taken suf- 
ficient time to recuperate after the trials 
of along sea-voyage. Perhapsthe warmth 
of his welcome led him too far in response 
to the demands upon his time, and thus 
we may account in part at least for his 
sudden death. He gave several courses 
of lectures, and had others planned out 
for delivery in and near Boston; his time 
was filled up with engagements, mind and 
body being exercised almost constantly 
in one way or another. He visited insti- 
tutions of learning, public and private asy- 
lums, jails, schools, and other places, the 
many eminent men in all walks of life who 
were drawn toward him, making constant 
demands upon his time, and thronging 
his lecture hall. Thus I would intimate 
how much demand there was made upon 
his time and strength, and why in so 
short a time after his landing on Ameri- 
can soil he died. It was in the midst of 
a lecture that he was seized with faint- 
ness and unable to proceed, and retiring 
from the platform he went to the couch 
from which he never rose. There is a 
parallel between his death and that of 
Gall. In 1828, only four years previous, 
soon after delivering a lecture, Dr. Gall 
had a paralytic stroke which terminated 
his life. When it was announced that 
Spurzheim was seriously ill, the city was 
moved, and later, when it was announced 
that his spirit had passed away, there was 
a burst of regret; the prominent men of 
Boston vied with one another in expres- 
sions of respect and grief, and immedi- 
ately met together in solemn convention 
to arrange for his burial. The old South 
Church was the scene of his funeral, and 
crowds were unable to obtain admission. 
Dr. Capenin his‘ Reminiscences” speaks 
thus of the scene in Boston at that time: 

“The decease of Spurzheim cast a 
gloom over the city not to be described 
by language. We have never known a 
death which seemed to excite so univer- 
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sal and sincere a feeling of grief. 
citizens of Boston and vicinity had scen 
and heard him. They had met him, and 
had been delighted with his conversation. 
They saw that he was a man, eminent 
both for his learning and virtues, and 
they regarded his death not only as a 
public calamity, but a personal bereave- 
ment. They felt that they had lost a no- 
ble and powerful friend, one who had 
made human nature his study, and held 
in his willing hands the keys of wisdom, 
and of earthly happiness in his teachings. 
They had been charmed by his manners 
and love, and inspired by his language.” 

Prof. Follen, who delivered the funeral 
discourse, thus eloquently alluded to the 
impression made by the departed scientist 
upon the hearts of the people: 

“We have welcomed him at our fire- 
sides, we have scen him surrounded by 
our children, and the hearty applause he 
drew from these little hearers, who listen 
with their hearts and judge by their affec- 
tions, has convinced me that the charm 
which had attached us to the successful 
lecturer, was not the spell of a great 
name, or of talent, learning, or eloquence ; 
that the light which shone in his coun- 
tenance was not the reflection of many 
lamps or of admiring eyes, but that it 
was the spirit of truth and goodness 
within which lighted up his face, and 
gave life and meaning to every sound and 
every motion. And of all this power of 
eloquence, by which words became pict- 
ures to the eyes and music to the ear, 
of all those bright manifestations of a 
mind that had searched into the king- 
doms of nature and the institutions of 
man, that had studied the wonderful ar- 
chitecture of the human frame, in order 
to reach the more mysterious resources 
of the mind; of all these powers and 
charms, which, but a few days since, ex- 
cited, engaged, and delighted so many of 
us; of that fullness of thought and ac- 
tion, embodied in a frame which nature 
herself seemed to have designed to be a 
stronghold of life and death—is there 
nothing left of all this ? nothing but what 
is inclosed in the narrow case before us?” 

And these men of Boston went further 


The | 





in expressing their respect and esteem 
for the stranger; not only did they follow 
him to the grave, but they did not deem 
their work done until a noble monument 
had been erected over his remains to 
mark their place. 

Gentlemen, how impressive was that oc- 
casion, how wonderfully conspicuous in 
itself as a record for history, that out- 
burst of feeling in Boston! Think ofa 
man, a stranger who had been here 
scarcely three months, producing so great 
an influence upon the people that his 
death should have, as it was stated by one 
of the Boston newspapers, “the effect of 
a public calamity.” Can you find its par- 
allel in modern history? 

But what had this Spurzheim accom- 
plished? what had he done for science ? 
for society ? for man? 

While following in great part the teach- 
ings of his master, Gall, he directed the 
current of observation into new channels, 
Gall had rejected the old philosophy of 
the mind; would have nothing to do 
with the metaphysicians of the past ; their 
views he regarded simply notions and un- 
tenable. Their division of animal intelli- 
gence into instincts in animals and un- 
derstanding in man; of the human mind 
into understanding and will, and the sub- 
division of the understanding into atten- 
tion, memory, judgment, and imagination, 
and of the will into inclination, propen- 
sity, desire, and passion; he looked upon 
as unnecessary. But Spurzheim availed 
himself of the teaching of the past, and 
adopted it, so far as he deemed it true or 
useful, into his philosophy. Gall admit- 
ted several different faculties, but thought 
them all to manifest the same modes of 
action, and, therefore, denied the possi- 
bility of classing the mental powers into 
kinds according to their distinctive 
nature; Gall was unacquainted with the 
special faculties as subjective elements 
of mind, not being able to find out organs 
for the powers which philosophers con- 
sidered such, and observed men in ac- 
tion, and named the organs according to 
the strength of the manifestation of per- 
ception, feeling, and propensity. 

Actions, according to Spurzheim, seldom 
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result from the operation of a single pow- 
er, and often proceed from abuse of fac- 


ulties ; hence he claimed that no organ | 


should be named after an action and cer- 


lation to the mind, and to analyze their | 
influence upon character in both positive | 


and negative phases; and he therefore 
looked into their functional effect as fac- 
tors of co-ordination in the production of 
mental expression. 

He appears to be the first of the phi- 
losophers to realize thoroughly the mag- 
nitude of the principle, that in order to 


connection with the brain and physiology, 
function must ever be related to structure 
and structure to function; and in his 
teaching he impressed this, and in all his 
examinations of the brain always made 
use of it to reach the best results. To 
use the language of Dr. Andrew Combe: 
“Tt was the cautious application of this 
principle, the principle of invariably asso- 
ciating function with structure, that had 
enabled Dr. Spurzheim, in conjunction 
with Dr. Gall, to establish the identity of 
parts altogether dissimilar in appearance, 
and therefore generally regarded as dif- 
ferent; to demonstrate that what was 
supposed to be the optic thalami in birds, 
were in reality the bigeminal tubercles, 
only enlarged in size, in proportion to 
the greater size of the nerve to which 
they give origin; to prove the existence 
of the posterior lobes in the mammalia, 
to many of which they were denied by 
Cuvier and others, who regarded only 


the mechanical situation of the parts; to | 


prove that the identity of any part must 
be determined by its function.” 

The emphasis of this principle has been 
of exceedingly great value to the world; 
it has rendered the observation of ana- 
tomical structure in all its departments of 
life practical and thorough. The ethnol- 
ogist owes much to him on this score for 
the help it gives to classify the races of 
men; the observer in zoology owes as 
much to it for his classifications in the 
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| erations which are worth 
tainly not after the abuse of its functions. | 
Spurzheim sought to define the essential | 
nature of faculties in their subjective re- | 


| nologists 
understand the true nature of mind in its | 
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animal kingdom; the physiologist is in- 


debted for the light it has shed upon his 
investigations. There are other consid- 
our notice at 
this time, and which should be mentioned 
if only in brief, especially as some have 
thought there no vcry 
truths derived from his teaching. 


valuable 
We 
remember that remarkable controversy 
in Scotland when Professor Gordon, the 
teacher of anatomy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and who represented the 
state of general scientific knowledge in 
his department at that day, decried in 
bitter terms the teachings of the phre- 
and would admit the 
fibrous structure of the cerebrum even 
when Spurzheim showed it in Gordon’s 
own lecture-room, and who denied that 
the spinal column was intimatcly related 
to the cerebrum by direct processes. 
Spurzheim proved that there were con- 
tinuous fibers and diverging fibers ; that 
the diverging fibers had relation to the 
lateral parts, and brought them into func- 
tional co-ordination, and showed how the 
converging fibers were related to the con- 
voluted parts. He showed that what was 
generally believed in regard to the optic 
nerve, that its origin or its termination 
lay in the thalami, was untrue; that it ex- 
tended posteriorly, communicating with 
the quadrigeminal tubercles and other 
parts. He showed the relation of the 
cerebellum to the spinal process and the 
cerebrum ; and defined the province of the 
corpus dentatum. But especially, ladies 
and gentlemen, are we indebted to Spurz- 
heim for the brilliant classification of the 
organs which made a science of mind 
practical, and adapted to use in every-day 
life. He insisted upon the utility of his 
teachings, and availed himself of every oc- 
casion to show the nicety of their appli- 
cation; as Dr. Abernethy once expressed 
it, he proved “ how by the help of his doc- 
trines, virtue can be shown her own im- 
age, and vice its own deformity’. fur- 
ther, he showed how habits, yes, faults in 
character, can be corrected, how men 
could be improved and refined and ele- 
vated ; how society could be harmonized, 


were 


not 
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how happiness could be promoted. There | and what he might have done here for 
the cause of truth, I can not but re- 
gret that his carcer was terminated in the 


was no department in human life in which 


Phrenology, according to Spurzheim, had | 


not its uses. 


Readers of character owe | 


him for the development of a most valu- | 
able method of estimating development. | 
It was he who pointed to the wonderful | 


grouping of the organs by nature, their 
arrangement in classes according to a 
gencral property ; heshowed how regions 
predominate one over another; that 


character is made up of combinations | 


of faculties ; that organs co-ordinate with 
organs in the expression of special traits ; 
that one organ could scarcely act inde- 
pendently, and that we must appreciate 
the general strength or weight of charac- 
ter first before we procecd to analyze it, 
or point to separate faculties which exert 
the greater influence upon it. 

On page 39 of this same book, Dr. 
Capen’s “ Reminiscences,” we find a series 
of resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Boston Medical Associa- 
tion, on the 14th of November, 1832, one 
of which I will read, as it expresses in 
a paragraph what I would say concerning 
the practical uses this great master always 
sought to make of Phrenology: “ Xe- 
solved, That we recommend to our fellow- 
citizens the opinions of the deceased on 
the improvement of our systems of edu- 
cation, and especially what relates to the 
development of the physical powers and 
moral dispositions, and, as they can no 
more expect to hear them from the lips 
of our lamented friend, that they lose no 
time in making a practical application of 
them to the existing state of our institu- 
tions for the culture of the human mind.” 

Until his time, patients in our insane 
asylums were treated brutishly; there 
was no well-organized system of care ; 
they were handed over to the mercy of 
an irresponsible keeper, because they 
were thought incurable as a class, and it 
did not matter much how they were 
treated. Time would fail me, gentlemen, 
to go over the entire field of what Spurz- 
heim did for humanity, and the hour re- 
minds me that I have already occupied 
much time; but as [ think of his work, 





very midst of his usefulness ; yet that in- 
fluence remain-, and in a circle—it may be 


a narrow one to-day—his memory is treas- 
How fit- 
ting, then, that we should celebrate the 
day of his death !—how fitting that we 
should review what he did for the world 
and what he suffered! Well might the 
poct on the occasion of a meeting on the 
31st of December, 1834, signalizing his 
birth, sing: 


ured with grateful reverence. 


* His was the eye to scan 
Clearly the mind of man 
Through its dim sight ; 
His the hand to unroll 
Boldly the mystic scroll 
Of the deep human soul 
Making it bright. 


“ His reaching wisdom taught 
How the high dome of thought 
Pictured the mind ; 
On that fair chart confest 
Traced he each restless guest 
Which in the human breast 
Lies deep enshrined.” 


REMARKS BY MR. SIZER, 


Fifty years ago to-day one of the great 
men of the world entered into rest. Fifty 
years ago to-day the world cf science met 
with a loss which has not yet been filled 
or made good. At the end of fifty years 
we meet in memorial of the death of 
Spurzheim ; no words which we can utter 
will add anything to his fame; he devo- 
ted his life to the human race, and his 
worth and work are treasured in the 
memory of men, and that memory will 
remain fresh as long as beneficence is a 
virtue, as long as goodness and wisdom 
shall be respected among men. 

There is very little left to be said after 
the clear statement of Mr. Drayton ; there 
is a great deal left to be felt; words ut- 
tered in reference to one whose life and 
good work were cut off in the midst of 
the hope of the world and of his uscful- 
ness, stopped at the very vestibule of his 
sphere in this new land which he had 
chosen for his field, are sad in the extreme. 
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I may perhaps pick up a stitch or two 
which Mr. Drayton has kindly left for 
me, and the first point I make is that on 
his way from New Haven to Bostcen he 
stopped at the city of Hartford; as was 
his custom he visited the schools, the 
asylums, and prisons; he paid a visit to 
the Connecticut State prison at Wethers- 
field, near Hartford, and examined many 
heads; he came across one white man 
and a negro, and made careful criticism 
of their developments, and after he had 
passed and examined twenty or thirty, he 
said to Mr. Haskins, the keeper, “I want 
to go back and look again at two heads 
which I examined”; he went back, and 
returning said, “ They interest me much.” 

I hold in my hand the skull of William 


Sxutt or WittiaAm TELLER. 


Teller, a notorious sneak thief in the city 
of New York, and afterward a passer of 
counterfeit money in Hartford; he had 
been arrested and sentenced for fifteen 
years for passing counterfeit money, and 
while Spurzheim was there he examined 
his head and the negro’s; he went back 
and re-examined these two heads, and said 
to Mr. Haskins, the warden, “I caution 
you to be careful in respect to these men, 
they are capable of anything; they will 
cause youtrouble.” This was in August. 
In the month of December, only a month 
after Spurzheim’s death, William Teller 
and Czsar Reynolds, whom Spurzheim 
had examined and advised that they be 
watched, committed murder on the per- 
son of Mr. Haskins, and were afterward 
executed in 1833 in the city of Hartford. 
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I found this skull in a doctor’s hands in 
Connecticut, and took a cast of it, and 
sent it to the JOURNAL, promising to 
send the biography if the editor would 
first send me a description of the char- 
acter by Mr. Fowler. Mr. Fowler examined 
and described the cast of the skull, and 
made an engraving of it, and published 
it in the JOURNAL without knowing a 
word of its history ; in which he says “he 
was a thief in the night, cunning, cruel, 
malevolent.” I have thus presented to 
you one head at least in which Spurz- 
heim was interested and which he exam- 
ined. 

Before he started for America, some 
one in Great Britain asked him why he 
visited America. He replied, “Shall I 
not see Dr. Channing ?”—whose bust I 
take pleasure in showing you. These 
congenial spirits had met and blended 
across the water, and he came here with 
his heart tender toward Dr. Channing, 
who was one of the gentlest and richest 
characters in our American history. Dr. 
Howe, whose bust I show you, was a lover 
of Phrenology, and when he met Spurz- 
heim he met him as a brother phrenolo- 
gist, looked upon him as an equal. The 
great men of Boston and other places 
gathered around him with reverence, and 
listened to his new doctrines, and felt 
that in his presence it was good for them 
to be. 

Here is the bust of old Dr. Caldwell, 
one of the richest intellects this country 
has produced, at one time president of 
the Transylvania University in Louisville, 
Kentucky. He studied in 1809 in Paris, 
under Spurzheim and Gall, the doctrines 
of the mind as revealed by Phrenology. 
He it was who brought it first in person 
to this country. He lectured on the 
subject in 1821, and taught it before his 
classes in the Transylvania University. 
It was with such men as Channing, Dr. 
Howe, the celebrated poet Pierrepont, and 
Horace Mann that he associated when 
he came to this country. Horace Mann 
was the father of the public school sys- 
tem in America; for twenty years he was 
superintendent of public education in 
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Massachusetts. The schools which he 
then established have become the models 
for the schools throughout the country. 
Mrs. Wells and I knew him intimately, 
also Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Howe, Pierrepont, 
and the rest of them. Of course we were 
youthful then, as they were the coadju- 
tors or contemporaries with Spurzheim, 
and were his equals. I remember when 
Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures were being pub- 
lished in the papers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. Asa boy of twenty I read 
carefully all the reports of those lectures 
in Boston, and from them I obtained my 
first ideas of Phrenology. To me Spurz- 
heim seemed nearest, and though at a 
distance I looked at the character of Gall 
as I would look at a pyramid in Egypt 
as something grand, I have always looked 
on Spurzheim as an elder brother, as a 
gentle, tender, loving, womanly man. 
Children always smiled when he came 
into their presence; they turned their in- 
tense, inquiring eyes, expecting to hear 
something as from an elder brother. He 


could descend to the capacities of child- 


hood, he could grapple with the philoso- 
phy which puzzled their grandfathers, he 
could live on a par with the middle gen- 
eration and be the teacher of youth and 
age. 

In 1869 I spent a month phrenolog- 
ically in Boston; I went to the Medi- 
cal College to sce the collection which 
Spurzheim left to the keeping of his old 
friends, the Boston men-of-science of his 
time, and all around on the shelves and 
cornices were arranged the busts and 
casts constituting the entire collection. 
There is nothing in this country, perhaps, 
except our own, which compares with 
that for richness and amount. 

Then I wanted to find the brain and 
the skull of Dr. Spurzheim; they are in 
Boston, and are kept so sacredly that 
only once a week is there any admis- 
sion, and I went there and stood, and 
looked, and waited till the time had 
passed, and an obliging janitor told me 
that the doctor would not be in “before 
next week.” The skull and brain of 
Spurzheim ought to be somewhere on 





exhibition where people who want to 
make a pilgrimage and sce these remains 
of the great and good can see 
them. The collection ought not to be 
on tall shelves where one can not study 
it without a step-ladder. I hope the pub- 
lic sentiment will be changed in reference 
to some of these things. Spurzheim did 
a good work in the cld world, and was cut 
off in the very entrance upon his great 
work in the new, otherwise there would 
have been a thousand such men as Cald- 
well, as Channing, as Horace Mann, his 
glad and eager pupils, who would have 
transferred publicsentiment and maintain- 
ed a good impression. Dying as he did 
there were no able phrenological men ex- 
cept Caldwell to take up the matter. The 
Fowlers were young, they had not seen 
their twenty-fourth year, and the conse- 
quence was a new public sentiment on the 
subject of Phrenology had to be created. 
Could Spurzheim have lived twenty years 
longer, Phrenology would have been in all 
the colleges by this time ; yet, it is working 
through individuals singly, and the pub- 
lic is coming to know something about it, 
but it ought to be in the institutions of 
learning so that one need not apologize 
for his belief in this, the most important 
topic that can engage human thought. 
As the mind towers above all other en- 
tities, so the study of the mind should be 
regarded as first, highest, and best. 

Here is the bust of an excellent friend 
of Spurzheim, the Rev. John Pierrepont, 
the poet, who composed that beautiful 
“ Ode to Spurzheim,” which was written 
after his death and before the funeral 
obsequies, and was then sung by the 
Handel and Haydn Society; I will re- 
cite it as the close of my remarks. 


man 


** Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet ; 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee ; 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ? 
Who thine eye—thy noble frame ? 
But that golden bowl is broken 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


* Autumn's leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shalt rest; 

*Tis in love we bear thee thither 
To thy mourning mother’s breast. 





For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy gcodness gave 

To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but the grave? 


“ Nature's priest, how true and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 
Friend of man, of God the servant, 


Advocate of truth divine,— 


Taught and charmed as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be ; 

But, while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—"tis dark with thee! 


“ Dark with thee !—no; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love, shali give thee greater 
Light than earth's, as earth withdraws, 
To thy God the god-like spirit 
Back we give, in filial trust ; 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—but we must.” 
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MRS. WELLS. 


I only want to pick up a stitch that 
| Mr. Sizer has left. On the anniversary 
| of Spurzheim’s birthday, the last day of 
, December, 1832, after his death in Bos- 
ton, a Phrenological society was formed 
of which these men were among the first 


members, Pierpont, Channing, Howe 
. Mann, and many others. 


REV. MR. CLARK. 
I shall be very glad to pay some trib- 
| ute to one whom we regard as the expo- 
nent of a great truth. I am very glad to 
be here ; it has done my soul good, and I 
| doubt not it has done all good to turn 
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back and review the life and teachings of | 
one who has done so much as did Dr. 
Spurzheim ; and I wish that this audience 
was very much larger, that the inspira- 
tion of this occasion might be more uni- 
I regard phrenological 
science as the science of the future, more 
especially than any other science. As 
has been remarked here to-day by these 
eminent teachers: the colleges, schools, 
and institutions of the country should 
recognize and teach it, but I think the | 
time is near when the country will recog- 
nize it in its broadest sense. We to-day | 
ought to be proud of the name of Phre- | 
nologist, and go from here prompted by 
this occasion, and its inspiring influences 
to do work for the advancement of that | 
which shall make happier, better, and | 
nobler, truer men and women of those | 
who have embraced the principles of | 
Phrenology. 


versally diffused. 


MR. MACDONALD. 


I will say, my friends, that I think one 
great drawback to Phrenology is the in- 


fluence of the ignorant quacks who go 
about the country and mix fortune-telling 
and Phrenology together, and throw dis- 





grace upon the science. Now this insti- 
tution which is open here every year | 
offers opportunity to people from all parts | 
of the world to get thorough scientific | 
instructions in regard to Phrenology, and | 





thus there are some who become well 
informed, and carry a good influence 
wherever they go. When I think of the 
thousands of dollars that have becn ex- 
pended by private people and different 
governments in explorations to the North 
Pole, to find out whether there is a frozen 
sea or solid land thereabouts, I think 
it would be a great deal better for our 
Government or private individuals to 
explore the Zo// we wear upon our shoul- 
ders. Fifty years ago to-day Spurzheim 
was called to his reward; it was cer- 
tainly a dark day to science; and this 
day we have met in commemoration or 
to grieve over his early death, and this is 
a dark, dull, and gloomy day, but to- 
morrow the sun will shine, this dark day 
will pass away, and the dark days that 
Phrenology has gone through have nearly 
passed away. It is our duty to do what 
we can to make Phrenology stand high, 
and if we strive in that direction Phre- 
nology will see bright days and be recog- 
nized by the world. 


The exercises closed with the distribu- 
tion, by Mrs. Wells, of a number of small 
floral paintings on wood, cut in the form 
of an artist’s palette, the design being the 
letter S intertwined with flowers of me- 
morial significance and appropriate letter- 
ing. The illustration represents one of 
these paintings. 
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YULE-TIME IN SWEDEN. 


T the season when the sun-god gains 

his wintry goal and turns his fiery 
wheel, the Scandinavians long believed 
they could trace the personal rule and 
guidance of their deities, Odin, Berchta, 
and Freija. Then Winter wars with Spring, 
the north wind battles with the south 
wind ; then Thor, the god of the thunder- 
storm, with Loki, the spring wind, “ de- 
molishes with his thunder-stone” the 
castle of the ice-king. The winter god, 
defeated, begins his retreat northward, 
and Freija, lovely spring goddess, com- 





mences her charming sway, and life and 


light and joy, as angel guests, return. 
Like ever-changing light and shadow, 
this eternal conflict of storm and sun- 
shine, summer and winter, winds its gray 
and golden story through all Scandina- 
via’s legend and song. But when Bethle- 
hem’s peaceful star arose, all the olden 
joy of the festive Yule-time seemed to 
gather and glow around it. As the shad- 
owy gods of the past paled in its diviner 
light, the old Saturnalian revels turned to 
manger songs and Christmas carols, and 
the Christmas-tree, at “first fitted up 
during the twelve nights in honor of 
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Freija, the goddess of spring,” now 


thorough bath in a large tub, and put on 


unfolded its glowing branches on the | their clean clothes—every one takes a 


birth-day of Christ, “who had become 
the resurrection and the life.” The ever 
green fir-tree, Spring’s beautiful emblem, 
became the symbol of an eternal spring. 
The “burning lights” shadowed forth 
the “light of the world,” and the gifts 
reminded us of the world’s Redeemer, 
earth’s best gift. Now the heavy-hang- 
ing, radiant Christmas-tree has taken 
deep root beneath Scandinavian snows 
and Italian suns on the world’s steep 
mountain sides and winding river banks. 
Its golden fruit is gathered on the “ Neva 
and the Po, the Mississippi and the 
Thames.” The sweet song of the angels 
in the “ Gloria in Excelsis ” scems to echo 
like endless bird-carol through all the 
beaming branches of the Christ-tree 
wherever it unfolds its cheering green. 
In the far-away kingdom of Sweden, 
four times as large as our own State of 
New York, and having about the same 
number of people in its larger area, the 
Julafred, or Yule-peace, is solemnly pro- 
claimed by the public crier on the 24th 
of every December, and extends its be- 
nign sway from Christmas Eve to Epiph- 
any. Public trials must cease, and pri- 
vate quarrels end, and he who disturbs 
the Yule-peace must have a threefold 
punishment. On the Yule evening grand- 
father’s large shoes and the baby’s small 
ones, with all the rest of the family shoes, 
are placed side by side in a row together, 
that on the coming year all may walk 
harmoniously in their daily path. Four- 
fifths of the people of Sweden have rural 
homes, the house often consisting mainly 
of one large room. On Yule night the 
floor is often covered with straw and 
strewn with twigs of spruce, pine, or 
juniper. Christmas night the family all 
sleep in one room, the children on the 
straw-covered floor, “to commemorate 
the fact that the child Jesus made his 
advent into the world on a bed of straw.” 
This bed on the floor is called the “ broth- 
er-and-sister-bed, or the Syskon siing.” 
In the afternoon the whole family have 
gone into the bake-house and ta::cn a 





| 
| 
| 
\ 


bath then, if it is the only one in a year. 
The fire on the hearth must burn all 
night long, and the candle must not be 
put out; if it accidentally goes out some 
one in the house will surely dic in the 
coming year. All the old pottery and 
silver vessels are brought out, and the 
silver-coins, and placed upon the table, 
and the best clothes hung on the wall, 
that the Yule fire may shine upon them. 
Thus the silver will earn for the family 
good fortune and increase, and the clothes 
be preserved from moths. Some of the 
cups brought out have been used at many 
a marriage feast, christening, and burial. 
Some are mounted with brass, others with 
silver and gold; some have Runic in- 
scriptions. Some of these cups belonged 
to the invading hordes from Asia, some 
were dug out of the earth. Many a brave 
warrior or viking of old may have drank 
out of the cups. The table on Christmas 
day is loaded with every comfort, and 
often spread end left standing. On the 
table is often fish, birds, and venison, dry 
mutton or mutton sausage, and wafers 
and cakes. A gay straw cock hangs from 
the ceiling over the table, and the family 
go singing to and from the meal. Every 
visitor must eat something, or he would 
take away the Yule joy. 

At the end of the supper all join ina 
psalm. The first thing eaten is some 
rice, first carefully boiled in water and 
then in very rich milk. A large dish is 
placed in the center of the table, and 
each of the family have some of the rice 
on their plate; a little hole is made in 
the middle, and some butter put in, and 
sugar and cinnamon sprinkled thereon. 
Even at Rome, on Christmas day, the 
Swedes and Danes eat their rice. Roast 
goose, stuffed with apples and prunes, is 
a favorite dish on the Christmas table. 
A kind of ale, thought very excellent, is 
drank with the rice, and some is left on 
the table for the delight of the unseen 
spirit-guests—this is called “ angel's ale. 
In: many houses, here and there, are left 
about clothing, food, and tobacco, for the 
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“Tornte Gubbe,” or little old man of the 
house, a kind of guardian genius or 
friendly elf, who is supposed, while he 
stays with the family, to keep everything 
all right ; all must please him; if he goes, 
everything goes to ruin. In the Swedish 
stories he is described as “a little old 
man dressed in gray homespun, with a 
red nightcap and clumsy shoes.” 

Before the door pine-trees are planted, 
and a sheaf of unthreshed grain is fast- 
ened upon a pole and raised up from the 
roof, that the birds may rejoice in their 
good fortune on Christmas morning, and 
bunches of oats are placed on the roofs 
of houses, the trees, and the fences. 
Every poor man saves a penny or two to 
buy a bunch of oats for the birds on 
Christmas. It is a beautiful sight to see 
the pretty creatures flying round picking 
out the grain. 

The cows have a dinner made of the 
same materials as the family dinner, and 
a bundle of the choicest forage. They 
are driven early to water on the after- 
noon before Christmas, that the next 


harvest may not be late, and each is 
given their supper with the words, “ This 


is Julafton, my little one.” The cows 
are great pets with the family; each one 
has been “christened” by striking it on 
the back three times with the branch of 
the mountain ash, and pronouncing the 
name. The names are often quite ro- 
mantic. In one group of cows may be 
found the names of Rose, Gem, Ladybird, 
Snowdrop, and Welcome. The horses 
are given with their generous meal a 
drink of ale, that they may be lively go- 
ing early to church next morning. The 
poultry have a “ Jul-grit,” or pudding 
made of flour or rice and milk. The 
dog is unchained, and, for once, enjoys 
his freedom. The sheep, the goats, and 
the pigs get double the usual amount, 
and more than they can eat. 

At nightfall the great room blazes with 
pine torches and candles. At ten or 
eleven is the supper. In the most pious 
homes, before sitting down at table and 
after rising from it, all the company stand 
an instant behind their chairs with their 





heads bowed, a silent way of asking the 
blessing of the great All-Father, and ex- 
pressing their gratitude. 

On every table is always some “ Yule- 
boar,” a kind of bread on which is repre- 
sented a boaror ram. There is a large 
loaf of this and always a pig’s head, or 
some part of a swine. “The boar was 
dedicated to Freija, the giver of light 
and sunshine, because it was said that 
that animal, by turning up the soil with 
his tusks, taught man to plow.” 

On Yule-night all must stay at home 
in Sweden, for the Trolls, or demons and 
witches, are thought to walk about then. 
The old men tell us the dead come out 
of their graves and go to the church on 
Yule-night. Almost every one stays in 
this night, but on Yule-day almost every 
one goes to the very early matins, begin- 
ning long before daybreak. Crowds of 
people are seen coming from the little 
hamlets, bearing in their hands and hold- 
ing high their blazing pine torches. 
These are all thrown down in front of 
the church door in one glowing pile, 
their vivid light flashing back on the 
grey church walls in the early morning. 
The church is bright without, as torch 
after torch flashes forth from the glowing 
pile. Around the church Nature is in 
deep repose; the turbulent streams are 
frozen; the waves of the lakes upon 
which the summer sun played, strike no 
more on the pebbled shores; long crys- 
tal icicles hang from the mountain-sides 
and ravines; the rocks upon which the 
water dripped in summer appear like 
sheets of glass; the land is clad ina 
mantle of snow, and the pines are the 
winter jewels of the landscape. Bright 
as the church is without with the torches 
flashing on its sober walls, it is brighter 
still within. Each pew has its candle, 
there are candles upon the altar, and the 
chandeliers are all glowing their bright- 
est. How the Yule-light streams and 
flashes from altar, pulpit, and pew! The 
priests have laid aside their usual black 
robes, and each has a long, flowing white 
robe with a large gilt cross upon its back. 
At the close of the service the men run 
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a race for home; he who reaches home 
first “will be the first to have his crops 
safely housed in autumn.” St. Stephen’s 
day, the day after Christmas, is also a 
great day of festivity ; lively parties meet 
to join in singing, dancing, and other 
sports. “ Before the amusements begin 
four maidens enter the room; two of 
them bear refreshments, the other two 
carry a tub, in which is planted a Yule- 
bush ornamented with tapers and gay 
ribbons. This is placed on the floor, and 
the four maidens form a ring around it, 
singing a song of welcome.” 

On Christmas evening often a loud rap 
is heard on the door. It is some mys- 
terious, unseen visitor, who throws in the 
Julklapp, or Christmas-box, inclosed in 
countless wrappings. The name of the 
person for whom it is meant is on the 
outside. Sometimes an elegant bracelet 
will be wrapped up with ever so many 
papers, and put in a monstrous bag; a 
costly brooch, or a great straw boot, or 
some precious gem, inclosed in an earth- 
en-ware hen. All kinds of queer people, 
in the most grotesque disguises, will ap- 
pear and disappear; some on horseback, 
some on crutches. They leave their gifts, 
and depart as suddenly as they came. It 
is said that very extravagant ladies, too 
fond of dress, may have an elegant over- 
dressed doll given them covered with 
flounces and feathers ; a too loving young 
couple may be presented with a pair of 
young turtle-doves. “ Flower, fruits, and 
sweetmeats, Yulc-gifts, and burning wax- 
lights,” brighten and cheer the homes of 
the wealthy in the larger cities and towns, 
where the Christmas-tree is weighed down 
with treasures. 

The greatest of all events in a Swede's 
life is marriage, and the Swedes have 
many curious superstitions connected 
with courtship and marriage and child- 
life. Ifa youth and maiden eat of the 
same picce of bread, it is believed that 
they will fall in love with each other. 
We give here a few of the curious super- 
Stitions we have read: 

When a child is born the fire must not 
be suilered to go out until the babe is | 





baptized, otherwise the trolls will change 
it for another. Before christening, a 
child should always have a spanking, to 
give it a good memory; its head must be 
held up high or it will be bashful. If it 
cries at the baptismal font, it will have a 
musical voice. If it sleeps the night 
after it has been baptized with its moth- 
er, in the dress in which it was baptized, 
it will be religious when it grows up. If 
the mother’s wedding-ring is placed in its 
first bath, it will be rich when it grows 
up. A fresh-laid egg placed in the bath 
will make the child’s skin fair; a red 
cloth placed therein, will give it a bloom- 
ing complexion. As soon as a child is 
torn a book should be placed in its hand, 
to make it quick to learn. 

Most every Swede can read and write, 
and the poorest cottage has its books. 
Twenty thousand Swedish children have 
to walk four miles to school every morn- 
ing, and return the same distance at 
night, education is so highly prized by 
all. With all their superstitions, the 
Swedes are very intelligent. They are 
great lovers of Nature; their poets’ songs 
are full of flowers and birds, and these are 
woven into their legends and _ stories. 
They have the most beautiful bird- 
legends concerning our Saviour. “‘ When 
he was hanging upon the cross a little 
bird perched upon the wood, twittering, 
‘Svala, svala honom !—console, console 
him.’ Hence she was called svala, swal- 
low, and in memory of her pity for the 
Saviour, it was ordained that blessings 
should always attend those who protected 
her. The turtle-dove hovered over the 
cross with her mournful note, ‘ Burri, 
burri!’—that is, ‘Byric, Lord! Lord!’ 
Since that time the dove has never been 
joyful, but wings her flight through the 
world, repeating her sorrowful cry, ‘ Burri, 
burri, burri!’ Another bird hovered over 
the tree, crying, ‘ Styrk, styrk honom !’— 
‘Strengthen, strengthen him!’ Hence 
she was called styrk (stork); and in re- 
membrance of her affectionate sorrow, 
the gift was bestowed upon her of bring- 
ing peace and happiness to the house- 
holds where she is permitted to build her 
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nest undisturbed. The stork is a wel-| His opportunities of earning an honest 
come guest throughout Sweden; it is | living are limited, and he naturally tends 
considered a pious duty to cherish her. | to idleness, the parent of crime. More- 
The bulfinch, or cross-bill, is said not over, he is shut off from many of the 
only to have pitied the Saviour, but with | helping and elevating influences which 
its strong bill to have endeavored to pull | his fellow-men enjoy, and thus they push 
out the nails which held him to the cross, | beyond him and leave him more hope- 
and the red marks ever since upon its | lessly in the dark. Naturally, therefore, 
beak are the stains of sacred blood.” the army of common criminals is largely 
Nowhere in the wide world is there | recruited from the ranks of the illiterate. 
found a more simple, heartfelt faith in | Of 478 convicts admitted to the Eastern 
the world’s Redeemer, than in the quiet | Penitentiary last year, 195 were almost 
homes of Sweden. There on this new} wholly untaught, 79 of these being abso- 
Yule morning, how many will sing these | lutely illiterate. If we compare these 
words of Runeberg’s beautiful Yule-psalm, | figures with the percentage of illiterate 
to which no translation can do justice : persons in the entire population, we shall 
“ Hégt skall da klingo cittrors Gud find that the proportion is a very large 

Och toners offer sk6nt till Gud one. 
Fran harpostringar stiga, It is this obvious relation of illiteracy 
Och jag fa till min fralserman with crime that has called our common 
Min trdst, min fréjd, min brudgun sann | schools into existence. Not for the sake 
of the individuals, but in the interest of 
the mass, the community undertakes to 


Mig hallo innerliga, 
Sjunga, sjunga, 
Jubilera 


Triumfera, educate the individuals. It does not and 
Houom prisa, should not undertake to make them pro- 
Som mig vill altt godt bevisa.” fessors and philosophers, or to give them 


LYDIA M. MILLARD, all that is called a liberal education ; it 

anette ae a simply affords them an opportunity of ac- 

IGNORANCE AND CRIME.—Illiteracy, in | quiring so much rudimentary knowledge 

the strict sense in which statisticians use | as will enable them to get on in life with- 

the word, has an obvious relation tocrime. | out a resort to crime, and to acquire for 

A person who can neither read nor write | themselves more easily the general in- 
begins the battle of life at a disadvantage. ' formation which every citizen needs 
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A TRIBUTE TO RED HAIR. 


GLADSTONE and Reade, of British fame, And the immortal Cicero 

To the long list of gold have claim. Had golden locks, the classics show. 
And Wendell Phillips’ hair was gold, Sappho, the fairest of the fair, 

And fiery as the truth he told. Wore a rich sheaf of golden hair. 


Grecley, the editor-in-chief, Within the golden candlestick 

In youth’s bright morning wore the sheaf Of fame, 2 halo round a wick 

That marks the foreeful temperament, Sheds light tinged with a lustre red— 
And puts flame into thunder sent. The light comes from a golden head. 


Grant, before old age with snow There goes 2 Jad whose cheeks are fair, 
Had touched his locks, wore the red glow His head is crowned with auburn hair. 
That crowns so many sons of praise, Don't laugh, but think what Bulwer said 
Whose genius won the wreath of bays. Of his own radiant locks of red. 


It is the treasure nature showers Red stands for resolution, grit— 
On those wno win her richest dowers. Was ever coward crowned with it ? 
Cato, the orator of old, It is the torch that lights the way 
Had hair whose shining threads were gold. Of leadership that wins the day. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 














The sea-weeds grow where wonders sleep 
In buried mystery ; 
They tcll us nothing from the deep,— 
They hold thy secrets well, O sea. 
(}= knowledge concerning the forms 
of life existing in the ocean is scat- 
tered and fragmentary. The organisms 
gathered from the sea, though freighted 
with wonders, disclose but incomplete his- 
tories. That the conditions of life of 
land and marine animals and plants dif- 
fer essentially, is evident to the most su- 
perficial observer, but the border-land of 
occan-life has hardly yet been explored. 





Fucus—NatTvurRAc Size. 


Sections here and there of the narrow 
line of coast encircling the continents 
and islands, the fossils gathered by a few 
sounding-lines, the meager information 
gleaned from the fisheries—the wander- 
ing sea-weeds, and we have the heading 
of the few ocean chapters disclosed to 
view. The volume that holds the his- 
tory of the inhabitants of three-fourths 
of the earth’s crust has hardly yet been 
opened. 

Ocean vegetation consists of simple 
organisms, careless in habits of growth 
and tenacious of life, compared with the 
“herb of the field,” which requires many 
favoring conditions for perfecting its 
beauties of flower and wealth of fruit. 
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Some sea-plants germinate in the depths, 
though probably not more than a few 
hundred feet below the surface, where 
they cling to the rocks and are nourished 
only by the sea-water. Other varieties 
afford no evidence of ever having been 
fixed, but drift with the tides and cur- 
rents. The submarine world teems with 
gigantic forms of vegetable life, vast areas 
of Algz, individual specimens of which 
exceed in magnitude the pines of the 
Yosemite, exist off the coasts of the trop- 
ic and warmer temperate zones. Of 
these, a few diminutive isolated fronds 
only have found their way into cabinets 
and herbals. There is no authentic writ- 
ten history concerning their germination, 
habits of growth, and duration of life. 
We can only trace a few generalities from 
the scattered tribes found on the sur. 
face. 

The Algze belong to the lowest form 
of vegetable life, being composed of one 
only of the five elementary plant tissues 
—the cellular. Sometimes in transpar- 
ent specimens the unassisted eye can 
discern the vesicles adhering together, 
giving them the appearance of strings ot 
minute beads. The saline waters also 
yield up their ingredients to their wan- 
dering pensioners, and sea-weeds are oft- 
en rigid and hardened from receiving 
these solids into their cells ; but there are 
no organic distinctions as in higher forms 
of vegetation. Irregularly formed ¢hadl/z 
usurp the place of leaf, and the extensive 
family of Fuci is furnished with air vesi- 
cles, which probably also contain spor- 
ous matter. (See illustration.) These 
air-vessels are round or oblong, rigid and 
smooth, or flaccid and slimy, as in the 
coarse rock-weeds found covering the 
rocks and pebbles of our shores. These 
marine plants never grow on the shore 
above the limits of the tide-line. At 
that point a higher order of saline vege- 
tation commences. 

During the late summer and carly au- 
tumn months the shores of New En- 
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gland are particularly rich in vegetation. 
Every shallow laid bare by the outgoing 
tide teems with vegetable life. Many 
species of the Fucus, Gulf-weed, lie idly 
along the surface of the calm waters. 
Purple, green, and delicate pink kelps 
rest on the sands, waiting to be lifted up 
by the incoming waves. Other varie- 


four feet in diameter. This sends out 
numberless rigid, stem-like formations, 
each one surmounted by an oblong air- 
vessel of firm texture. At the upper ex- 
tremity of this vessel the tissue flattens 
into an extensive leathery frond, smooth 
and narrow. The margin of these fronds. 
appear to be furnished with deep serra- 








Macrocystis 


ties, with extensions radiating in all di- 
rections from a common center, and ter- 
minating in minute air-vessels, give no 
indication of other than a wandering 
life. These expand their many-hued 
laminz at a sufficient depth to be en- 
tirely submerged, and during the bright 
noonday hours, when the sun-rays are 
vertical, they appear like fringed silken 
balls, resting, or rolling slowly along, a 
short distance below the surface ; while 
others of coarser texture float on the 
wave like flattened disks. The Sargas- 
sum, which forms the famed Grassy Sea 
in the wide Atlantic, is a vegetable radi- 
ate. 

Some of our most delicate and fragile 
varieties are found in profusion and per- 
fection only after a storm, 
but they bear no trace of 
bruise or abrasion on the 
minute branches and Zha//z. 

The Pacific Ocean is pe- 
culiarly rich in wonderful 
and gigantic forms of ma- 
rine vegetation. Perhaps 
they sprang into life on the 
cliffs of a submerged con- 
tinent, but they bring no roots to the sur- 
face, nor is it clearly defined that the Algze 
are possessed of these appendages. A 
species of Macrocystzs (see illustration), 
found drifting in the temperate zones of 
this ocean, bears fronds upwards of three 
hundred feet inlength. The plant consists 
of a central extension, or stalk, three and 


PyRIFERA. 


tures, which a close examination discloses 
to be small laminz, probably sporous. 
A perfect growth of this plant will ex- 
tend many hundred feet along the sur- 
face of the ocean, and the voyager will 
be many days passing through a single 
area. A similar species, destitute of air- 
sacs and marginal laminz, is found in 
the same latitudes. The Straits of Magel- 
lan abound in this plant. It impedes the 
course of the navigator, and again its 
long arms push him from the rocks, and 
save him from being dashed thereon. 

A gigantic radiate—the Laminaria— 
grows in the South Atlantic to such an 
extent as to encircle the islands with an 
almost impassable girdle, and the seal- 
hunter tells marvelous tales of the per- 
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ils encountered from being entangled in 
its masses. 

The superstructure of the ocean isle is 
laid on the sea-plants that cling to the 
summit of the coralline foundation. 
These gather tributes from the débrzs of 
the ocean, until the green-encircling reef 
fringes the moat of the volcanic isle. 
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Marine vegetation, taken collectively, | but rather to increase the quantity than 


is of but little use to man, though ina 
few localities it is,and has long been, of 


some importance. During the continen- 


tal wars of Europe, Great Britain manu.- | 
factured large quantities of soda from the | 


sea-weeds gathered on the coast. Sev- 
eral species of Fucus, and the Chorda 
filum, whose long ropes entangle about 
the boats of the North Sea islanders in 
their coastings, were especially valuable. 
Sir J. Smith informs us that this indus- 
try was carried on to such an extent that 
the shore-lands increased in value, and 
even the Government was essentially 
aided by the duties paid on the soda 
manufacture. Sea-plants also furnish a 
few medicines and dyestuffs, but there 
is no evidence that ocean vegetation 
forms the food of any of its animal crea- 
tions, although possessing neither nox- 
ious or deadly qualities. It is true that 
the floating Algze teem with myriads of 
living creatures, but they receive from 
the plant a refuge only, and not life-sus- 
taining nutriment. 

The starving tribes of the countries 
bordering on the Southern Ocean min- 
gle a species of sea-weed with their food, 
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the quality of it. The great mass of ocean 
vegetation, and a knowledge of its uses, 
are “hidden in the abundance of the 
sea.” The Algz, though wonderful and 
beautiful, probably wrought their impor- 
tant task in the early geologic eras. Hugh 
Miller says, “The most ancient period of 
whose organisms any trace remains in 
the rocks, seems to have been, prevail- 
ingly at least, a period of Zhadlogens.” 
He tells us also that wherever the lowest 
zones of life have been detected, the 
rocks abound in the remains of Algz, so 
abundantly in some cases as to form beds 
of coal several feet in thickness. Many 
of the existing species have their exact 
representatives folded away in the rocky 
pages of the fossil records. 

If the Algz have outlived their his- 


|tory, and drift around the diminished 


oceans as useless weeds, we may rest as- 
sured they performed an important part 
Their por- 
traits in the galleries of the Lower Silu- 
rian declare to us that the first known 
period of vegetable life was a period 
abounding in Algz. 


in the economy of creation. 


ANNIE E, COLE. 





A GREAT PHILOSOPHER’S OPINION ON AMERICA. 


N spite of his reserve and inconspic- 
uous conduct while in this country, 


} 


Mr. Herbert Spencer was not permitted | 


to get away from it by the newspaper 
man before he had given some expres- 
sion with regard to his views on Amer- 
ica. 
of our faults as a people, and cordial in 
the expression of wonder at what we had 


He was frank in pointing out some | 


accomplished in the spheres of progress; | 


and saw in the future, as in the past, an | 


unprecedented development with respect 
to the outcome of the great social and 
political problems which now press upon 
‘ur attention for their resolution. He 
said : 


“ No one can form anything more than | 


vague and general conclusions respecting | 


your future. The factors are too numer- 


| ous, too vast, too far beyond measure in 


their quantities and intensities. The 


world has never before seen social phe- 


sented in the United States. A society 
spreading over enormous tracts, while 
still preserving its political continuity, 
is a newthing. This progressive incor- 
poration of vast bodies of immigrants of 
various bloods has never occurred on 
such a scale before. Large empires com- 
posed of different peoples have, in pre- 
vious cases, been formed by conquest and 
annexation. Then your immense plexus 
of railways and telegraphs tends to con- 
solidate this vast aggregate of States in 
a way that no such aggregate has ever 
before been consolidated. And there are 
many minor co-operating causes unlike 
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those hitherto known. No one can say 
how it is all going to work out. That 
there will come hereafter troubles of va- 
rious kinds, and very grave ones, seems 
highly probable; but all nations have had, 
and will have, their troubles. Already you 
have triumphed over one great trouble, 
and may reasonably hope to triumph over 
others. It may, I think, be reasonably 
held that both because of its size and 
the heterogencity of its components, the 
American nation will be a long time in 
evolving its ultimate form; but that its 
ultimate form will be high. One great 
result is, I think, tolerably clear. From 


| biological truths it is to be inferred that 
| the eventful mixture of the allied varic- 
| ties of the Aryan race forming the popu- 
| lation will produce a more powerful type 
| of man than has hitherto existed, and a 
| type of man more plastic, more adapt- 
| able, more capable of undergoing the 
| modifications needful for complete social 
| life. I think that whatever difficulties 
they may have to surmount, and what- 
ever tribulations they may have to pass 
through, the Americans may reasonably 
| look forward to a time when they will 
| have produced a civilization grander than, 


| 


} any the world has known.” 


| 
| 
| 





THE CULTIVATION OF BEAUTY. 


a. is superior fitness, as a Dar- 
winian would say, and in this re- 
spect, too, the pre-eminence of the an- 
cient Greeks was probably the outcome 
of their general physical and mental su- 
periority to their fellow-men, though they 
themselves believed in the existence of a 
chemical pan-cosmetic. In the trial of 
the arch-quack Cagliostro, it came out 
that, during the twelve years from 1765- 
1777, he had realized three million francs 
from the sale of his “ Recipe for Beauty,” 
a recipe which has been more eagerly 
searched for than the philosopher’s stone, 
or the secret of longevity. Andreas Cisal- 
pinus made the notable discovery that an 
ointment of crushed locusts and mistletoe- 
juice would treble the charms of the fair- 
est woman. “ What must I do to become 
very beautiful?” the damsel in “ Don 
’ asks the enchanted Moor’s 
head. “Que seas muy honrada—be very 
continent,” replies the head. Paracelsus 
recommends meadow-dew, gathered in 
the morning while the May-moon is on 
the increase; and Mcntaigne inquires 
into the habits of the most well-favored 
tribes of every country, but confesses that 
the problem is rather an evasive one, the 
coast-dwellers of Sweden being as dis- 
tinguished for their comeliness as the 
highlanders of Arragon, and the Nor- 


Quixote’ 


mandy cider-drinkers not less than the | 


Tuscan wine-drinkers. His only generai 


rule, however, still holds good : that out- 
door dwellers are never wholly ill-favored, 
nor indoor workers altogether lovely ; 
and we might say the same of alco- 
hol drinkers and total abstainers; the 
schnapps-worshiping natives of the Tyr- 
olese highlands make amends by their 
active outdoor life, as Lowell factory- 
girls by their teetotalism. is a 
good deal in race though. “Agel sunt ; 
non Angili,” Pope Stephen III. wrote 
more than a thousand years ago to Arch- 
bishop Cuthbert, who had sent him a 
batch of Anglo-Saxon neophytes, and a 


There 


still be recognized among the little raga- 


muffins of many a Schleswig-Holstein 
coast-village, where men subsist on bran- 
Their 


neighbors, the Pomeranians, are a man- 


dy, cheese, and sour rye-bread. 


ful, if not celestial, generation, and, in 
spite of their dreary moorlands, very fond 
But farther east Nat- 
ure succumbs to art, and the northern 
Russians are about as outrageously un- 
prepossessing as indoor-life and a com- 
bination of all vices could make the 
image of the Creator. Extremes mee 
though, and their Lmperor has the honor 
of commanding twelve regiments of the 
most godlike men of the present world— 
the lance-cuirassiers of the body-guard, 
| recruited in the highlands of Lesghia and 
| Daghestan. Nearly all the natives of the 


of outdoor sports. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| trace of the same angelic features may 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Caucasus have that fatal gift of beauty | mountaineers are teetotalers by religion 


which made their land the favorite hunt- | and 


vegetarians by preference — figs, 


ing-ground of the harem-agents, and this | honey, barley-cakes, and milk being the 


gave the Czar a pretext for treating it as | 
self-made men, for their language proves 


a Turkish dependency. 


But no social degradation could coun- | 
teract the combined influence of the | 
| Mongolian 


Caucasian climate, hardy habits, temper- | 
ance, and trugality, for the Circassian ' 


staples of their diet. They are physically 
that their ancestors were Turanians—first- 
cousins of the owl-faced nomads of the 
steppe. — Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


a hy those sanitary reformers who real- 

ize that sanitation, to be thoroughly 
effective, must be international in its 
character, the great gathering which late- 
ly took place in the capital of the Swiss 
Republic will seem full of promise for 
the future. More than four hundred 
members, and these representing twenty- 
five different nationalities, met at Geneva 
to hold the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Hygiene, in the month of Sep- 
tember. Dr. F. Formento, of the New 
Orleans Board of Health; Dr. Jerome C. 
Smith, Dr. G. Grant, Dr. John F. S. Gray, 
of New York, were among the Americans 
present. Unfortunately, both in the Uni- 
ted States and in England the work of 
these Congresses is not well known. Per- 
haps this may be due to the fact that, as 
French is the official language of the 
Congress, its popularity has spread more 
easily among the Latin races. In any 
case, while England and America were 
but poorly represented, with one or two 





exceptions, the following nations sent 
a great number of delegates: Algeria, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Basu- 
toland, Denmark, England, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
Ontario (Canada), Portugal, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Servia, Switzerland, Spain, 
Sweden, and Turkey. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to explain 
that the First International Congress of 
Hygiene was held at Brussels eight years 
ago, under the patronage of the King of 
the Belgians, and it was then resolved 
that these Congresses should be renewed 
every two years. The second gathering 
was a most brilliant success. It coin- 
cided with the great French International 
Exhibition, and the Government lent a 
hall at the Trocadero Palace for the gen- 
eral meetings and committee-rooms at 
the Tuileries for the morning sittings of 
the sections. Banquets, entertainments, 
and excursions of every description, and 
a very fair amount of publicity in the 
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French press amply rewarded the dele- 
gates from the eighteen nationalities rep- 
resented on this occasion. The third 
Congress was held at Turin, two years 
ago, King Humbert himself presiding at 
one or two of the sittings; and finally 
the fourth Congress at Geneva. 

A full account of the proceedings will 
be published as soon as possible; and as 
we are promised two stout volumes and 
some thousand or more pages of close 
type, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
our limited space renders it utterly im- 
possible to do justice to so vast a subject. 
Yet there are one or two features in the 
debates that stand out with such promi- 
nence that they at least can be noticed. 
First and foremost was the great speech 
specially prepared for the Congress by 
M. Pasteur, on the attenuation of virus. 
Doubtless you have already received, per- 
haps by telegraph, some account of this 
remarkable study. The pride that French- 
men take in all that M. Pasteur does, has 
led the Government to grant him $10,000 
to facilitate his researches. To the Ger- 
mans, therefore, who professed to disbe- 
lieve some of his experiments, on the 
ground that he could not afford to kill 
so large a number of chickens, M. Pas- 
teur proudly replied, that the generosity 
of the French Government had enabled 
him to proceed without counting the cost. 
Indeed, the number of animals which have 
been immolated to enable M. Pasteur to 
acquire complete control over the four 
separate microbes which he now culti- 
vates, must represent a small fortune. The 
four microbes are those of chicken chol- 
era, of charbon (the dacz//us anthracz's), of 
typhoid, and the fourth—recently studied 
and described for the first time before 
the Geneva Congress—the microbe of 
the saliva in hydrophobia. Each of these 
microbes, derived from diseases so differ- 
ent, is subject to the same law. In each 
case their virus can be attenuated by the 
action of the oxygen in the atmosphere, 
and a culture, ultimately obtained, so far 
modified in its virulence that it will serve 
as a vaccine and protective against the 
disease in question. Such, in a few words, 





is said to be the all-important result of 
years of study, and the sacrifice, by in- 
oculation, of hundreds of animal lives. 
But, if animals have thus suffered, their 
martyrdom has not been in vain; and it 
is their fellow-animals, and not human 
beings, that thus far have benefited 
from the knowledge acquired. M. Pas- 
teur was able to announce that the vac- 
cine against charbon which he has made 
had been applied to 400,000 sheep and 
20,000 bullocks, with the result of re- 
ducing the death rate from this fearful 
disease, to 1 in 300 among the sheep and 
I in 2,000 among the cattle. 

M. Pasteur’s speech lasted nearly two 
hours; but if we give simply some ac- 
count of his study with the microbe of 
hydrophobia, it will convey an idea of 
what has been attempted. In February 
a child died at Paris of hydrophobia, and 
M. Pasteur inoculated a rabbit with the 
saliva taken from its mouth after death. 
The rabbit died in three days, and in its 
blood M. Pasteur found a new microbe. 
A few days later another person died of 
hydrophobia at the hospital of La Pitié, 
and more rabbits were inoculated with 
the saliva of the patient, taken both be- 
fore and after death, and all the rabbits 
died; some from genuine hydrophobia, 
others from purulent, and others from 
septic disorders. At first M. Pasteur 
thought the microbe he had discovered 
was the special cause of hydrophobia ; 
but, as he subsequently detected the same 
microbe in the saliva of persons who had 
died of other diseases, he was compelled 
to admit that the microbe in question 
only accompanied, and was not in itself, 
the poison of hydrophobia. Though this 
was disappointing, yet for all practical 
purposes the results attained were very 
important. By cultivating this microbe 
in veal broth M. Pasteur found it re- 
tained its virulence; and his assistant 
cultivated eighty generations of the mi- 
crobe taken from the saliva of the patient 
who died from hydrophobia. The eight- 
ieth generation killed rabbits as rapidly 
as the first. But these were cultivated 
in closed tubes. In open tubes, on the 
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contrary, the virus, yielding to the puri- 
fying effects of oxygen, lost its vitality 
so rapidly that it was impossible to seize 
it in its attenuated form. It was either 
quite dead or still too virulent. M. Pas- 
teur then hit upon the expedient of mix- 
ing his veal broth with some rabbit's 
blood, and in this mixture the life of the 
microbe was prolonged from about twelve 
to nearly fifty days. By taking the mi- 
crobes during the last ten days, when 
their vitality is at a low ebb, and breed- 
ing from them new generations of a 
weaker nature; and from them again, 
when reduced by the action of air to a 
still lower condition, breeding yet an- 
other generation, M. Pasteur finally ob- 
tained a virus which, when inoculated 
into rabbits or guinea-pigs, no longer 
killed, but acted asa vaccine. After an 
inoculation of the attenuated virus, the 
animal could with impunity be inocu- 
lated with the virulent virus. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt but that the 
principle which has enabled M. Pasteur 





to prepare a vaccine for charbon, for | 
chicken cholera, for typhoid, and for | 


hydrophobia, may be extended to many 
other diseases, 

It can be readily imagined with what 
enthusiasm the enunciation of this bril- 
liant prospect was greeted by the mem- 
bers of the Congress. 


ment was accompanied with speculations 


as to the number and nature of the mi- | 
crobes sect in motion; while the hotel- | 
keepers, quick to follow the bent of pub- | 


lic thought, promptly introduced as the 
favorite dish of table d’hote dinner a 
Poularde a la Pasteur. 

Dr. Paul Bert, the atheist Minister of 
Public M. 
Cabinet, 
tion of the Congress. 


Instruction, in 


science, and, above all, as a vivisectionist, | 


that M. Paul Bert has acquired a world- 
wide renown. His tenure of office was 
but a 
interruption of those studies that will 
hand his name down to posterity. Yet 
it must be confessed that M. Paul Bert’s 
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For days the con- | 
versation ran on microbes, every move- | 
| lost my sight, and it was only when I was 


Gambetta’s | 
made the next greatest sensa- | 
It is as a man of 


passing and perhaps unfortunate | 


[Jan., 


speech on the influence of altitude had 
no special relation to hygiene, though 
most appropriate in such a mountainous 
country as Switzerland. The _ illness 
known as “ mountain sickness” expe- 
rienced on reaching high altitudes, Dr. 
Paul Bert ascribed to the want of oxygen, 
and described how he has produced its 
every symptom on himself and on his 
friends in his own laboratory in Paris. 
The aeronauts, Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli, 
joined in these experiments, which con- 
sisted in entering a sort of diver’s bell, 
where the air was gradually rarified so 
as to imitate that of high altitudes. Thus 
the ordinary symptoms of “mountain 
sickness,” that is, the failure of sensibil- 
ity, the inability to hear, and sometimes 
the loss of sight, were produced. But 
these symptoms, however urgent, are at 
once remedied when the oxygen bag is 
applied to the mouth. On one occasion, 
Dr. Paul Bert was watching Crocé-Spi- 
nelli, who was within the bell. He thought 
he was about to kill himself; he had all 
the appearances of asphyxia, and his face 
was quite black. At the moment that 
Paul Bert had determined to interrupt 
the experiment and rescue his friend, 
Crocé-Spinelli put the oxygen tube to his 


dD 


mouth. In an instant he recovered, and 


| his face resumed its ordinary complexion. 


On leaving the bell Crocé-Spinelli said : 
“T wanted to wait until I had completely 


quite blind that I took the oxygen; my 
sight was restored immediately.” It was 
on the strength of these experiments, 
often renewed, that the two aeronauts 
determined to visit, in a balloon, altitudes 
which had never yet been reached, and 
there make interesting meteorological ob- 
servations. The results are well known, 
Dr. Paul Bert’s and 
his advice, they went up with an 


During absence, 
against 
insufficient supply of oxygen. In their ef- 
forts to economize this small supply, they 
waited just a moment too On 
stretching his hand out to grasp the tube 
of the Crocé-Spinelli was 
paralyzed, fainted, and died. The story 
of the death of his friends, told with 


long. 


bag, 


oxygen 
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much feeling and emotion, deeply moved 
the audience, but there was much to 
cheer in the conclusion of the speech, 
as it demonstrated the utility of such 
studies. 

From La Paz, in the Cordilleras, some 
12,000 feet above the sea level, Dr. Paul 
Bert obtained the blood of animals accli- 
matized to this high altitude. He found 
that, whereas the blood of animals of the 
same race living on the sea level, only 
absorbed Io to 12 per cent. its weight of 
oxygen, the blood of the same race when 
acclimatized to La Paz absorbed 18 to 20 
per cent. of oxygen. Thus, as we live in 
a climate where there is less oxygen, our 
blood gradually acquires the property of 
absorbing a larger proportion of oxygen, 
and thus the equilibrium is maintained. 
Therefore, Dr. Bert concludes that when 
the central fire abates and the air that 
surrounds us reaches the profound depths 
of the globe and the atmospheric press- 
ure diminishes, the life of the human 
race will not be extinguished as rapidly 
as is generally anticipated. Our descend- 
ants, like the inhabitants of the Cordil- 
will change in constitution as 
the barometric pressure decreases ; and, 
though the time will probably come when 
life will be impossible, yet the end is not 
so near as we might conclude if we only 
rely on our present powers of resistance. 

The contagious character of phthisis, 
the prevalence of blindness, the German 
“holiday colony,” by which the un- 
healthy children of the poor of large 
towns are sent to spend their holidays 
in the country, were among the oth- 
er subjects discussed at the general or 
afternoon meetings of the Congress. In 
the morning the Congress was split up 
into five sections, and these groups had 


leras, 


to debate upon no less than fifty-one dif- 
ferent sanitary problems. But of all these 


questions, that which led to the most ear- | 


rest debate—a debate, indeed, which was | 
orolonged over three days—related to | 


the disposal of sewage. In this discus- 


sion it was plain to see that the Congress | 
The first | 
| had perhaps hit upon a happy medium. 


was divided into three parties. 
objected to draining into sewers, prefer- 
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ring cesspools; while the most enlight- 
ened members of this faction advocated 
the pail system. The second faction, 
on the contrary, urged that everything 
should go to the sewer, and Dr. Varren- 


| trap, the medical officer of Frankfort, 


was its most ableadvocate. He pointed to 
his own town, which is undoubtedly the 
best example of good drainage in Eu- 
rope. The third party advocated a sep- 
arate canalization for the reception of 
foul matter, and the application to these 
separate iron pipes of a pneumatic suction 
which, by producing a vacuum, drew 
away all the sewage at once to a depot 
some distance outside the town. This 
system has been introduced in France 
by M. Berliez, in Holland by Capt. Lier- 
nur, and found at the Congress its best 
advocate in the person of Dr. Van Over- 
beck de Meyer, Professor of Hygiene at 
the University of Utrecht. Of course the 
example of Memphis and of other towns 
in the United States was often mentioned 
in the course of the various arguments ; 
but, in spite of all, in spite of mountains 
of statistics, no final decision was adopted, 
and.we fear that but few converts were 
made. Undoubtedly cesspools were con- 
demned by the majority, but opinions re- 
mained divided as to the best system of 
drainage. 

In the same section there was also a 
very interesting debate ~» the permea- 
bility of walls. It is not generally known 
that if we allow a difference of tempera- 
ture of one degree centigrade, there 
passes through an ordinary wall per 
square meter about 245 litres of air per 
hour. From this the question arose as 
to how far it was safe to block up the 
pores of a wall, by means of paint, papers, 
Might not 
the pores of a wall act as sponges to ab- 


wooden or enamel panclings. 


sorb miasma and germs? On the other 
hand, it would not be safe to check the 
ventilation that takes place through the 
porosity of the walls, unless the ventila- 
tion of houses was very much improved, 
especially at night-time. It was suggested 
that Mr. J. B. Orr, an English chemist, 
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He had invented a distemper called Du- 
resco, which excluded damp, but allowed 
air to pass. A brick scooped out and 
painted with duresco would retain water, 
as in a saucer, but it was possible to blow 
through this brick even where the water 
could not pass. Thus in dealing with the 
questions of ventilation and of dampness, 
we must in future take into consideration 
the porosity of the walls and the velocity 
of the air in traveling through them. 
Another member of M. Gambetta’s 
Cabinet spoke at the Congress. Dr. A. 
Proust, who had held the portfolio of the 
new Ministry of Fine Arts, read a paper 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca and its influ- 
ence on the spread of cholera; while, a 
little later on, Dr. Formento urged that 
an International Maritime Code should 
be adopted, so as to restrict yellow fever 
to those countries where it is an endemic 
disease. Aided by the facility and rapid- 
ity of modern means of communication, 
the yellow fever had already reached dis- 
tricts where formerly it was utterly un- 
known. Yellow fever, Dr. Formento 
urged, may be classed among the pre- 
ventable diseases; but, to be efficacious, 
the preventive measures should be based 
on a thorough knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances which develop yellow fever 
in the countries where it is endemic, that 
is, the general and local sanitary condi- 
tions of those countries where the fever 
first breaks out. The ships, which are the 
habitual medium for the spread of yellow 
fever, should he the subject of special 
study, so that we may ultimately discover 
what method of construction, of ventila- 
tion, what sanitary conditions, are best 
calculated to prevent or, at least, to di- 
minish the chance of infection while they 
are stationed in ports where yellow fever 
is prevalent. These very practical sug- 
gestions were all the more applauded as 
Dr. Formento spoke in the most admi- 
rable French. At the afternoon sitting, 
the President of the Congress, Dr. Lom- 
bard, of Geneva, anxious to pay a special 
compliment to the United States, invited 
Dr. Formento to take a seat by his side 
on the platform with Dr. Pasteur, Dr. 





Paul Bert, and the most honored guests 
of the Swiss Republic. 

All this serious work was relieved by 
evening receptions, banquets, and the 
most hospitable entertainments. One 
whole day was devoted to an excursion 
round the Lake of Geneva. The Govern- 
ment provided a magnificent steamer. 
The water-cure establishment of Eoian 
les Bain gave a breakfast ; and the town 
of Montreux, the winter resort of Swit- 
zerland, gave a banquet. When the Con- 
gress returned on board they found the 
whole coast line, for a distance of more 
than three miles, brilliantly illuminated. 
Bengal fires burnt high up on the mount- 
ains, lighting in red and green every 
prominence. From the gardens rockets 
shot up, and the whole shore blazed with 
the fire of artillery salutes. No monarchy 
would have organized a more gorgeous 
display, or have given a more brilliant 
reception than that provided by the spon- 
taneous outburst of feeling on the part of 
the Swiss Republicans. Well might M. 
Marc Heridier, the Premier of the Can- 
ton of Geneva, while addressing the Con- 
gress, exclaim that “ Liberty was the nat- 
ural ally of science.” 

In the grand old city of Geneva, so 
long the cradle of European freedom, 
delegates from all nations, subjects of 
almost every known form of government, 
met harmoniously day after day. The 
sublime aspirations of sanitary science 
seemed to lift every one far above the 
blighting prejudices of race; German and 
French mingled amicably together, Rus- 
sian and Pole shook hands, Bulgarian 
and Turk sat side by side; one and all 
praised Switzerland amd the Swiss Re- 
public, and every hand was raised to ap- 
plaud the eloquent Italian Senator, Dr. 
Pacchiotti, when, in an outburst of South- 
ern enthusiasm, he exclaimed : 

“Happy Switzerland! If Europe fol- 
lowed your example, if the milliards 
which all the nations are madly spend- 
ing to feed their armies and construct 
their weapons of death, were devoted to 
education, public works, and hygiene, 
Europe would in twenty years become a 
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strong, educated, happy, and vast Swit- | will also be the guest of a free people. 
zerland.” It will meet at La Hague, and we are 
The love of humanity outshone politi- | promised a warm welcome from the brave 
cal predilections, and the Fourth Inter- | Dutch, who in times gone by fought for 
national Congress of Hygiene, moved by | the freedom of Europe by overthrowing 
the free air of the Swiss mountains, for- | the thralldom of Spain and resisting the 
got for the moment the narrow divisions | tyranny of Louis XIV. 
drawn by frontier lines. 


The Fifth International Congress of | ADOLPHE SMITH. 


Hygiene to be held in September, 1884, ' 


HOW CAN THE 


I AM not very much of a physiologist, 
and at the risk of incurring a smile of 
pity or derision from those who consider 
themselves learned in the science of Phys- 
iology, I will state that, in its present im- 
perfect state, I have not very large re- 
spect for it. Now, there’s Anatomy; you 
can know something for certain about it ; 
the number, size, weight, color, texture, 
and situation of the bones, muscles, cords, 
tendons, and different organs of the body 
can be demonstrated, and, of course, in- 
ferences can be drawn regarding their 
uses and treatment in many particulars. 
In others there has been a great deal of 
guess-work done, and in no regard have 
guesses been more prolific than regard- 
ing the brain, unless it may be the much- 
abused stomach and liver. 

The question asked at the beginning is 
one that has many times presented itself 
for my consideration. For many years 
past there has been a vast amount of 
preaching to people about over-working 
their brains; and as I[ lay down trying to 
take an hour’s rest, and, in accordance 
with my physician’s requirements, work- 
ing tremendously hard to stop thinking, 
the thought came to me—and I had to 
think it—why not stop breathing to rest 
the lungs ? 

The chain of thought which followed 
may not be original. I donot know. It 
was new to me, and affords me great con- 
solation ; for I must confess this idea of 
stopping thinking to rest the brain has 
always been repugnant to me. 
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BRAIN REST? 


We breathe with the lungs, but the 
lungs do not produce the air we breathe ; 
they simply breathe it, and that without 
any conscious volition on our part, ex- 
cepting at times when we find it bene- 
ficial to refresh our lungs by drawing in 
an extra quantity. 

Some say we think with the stomach, 
and perhaps dyspeptics do. Ordinarily, 
however, I suppose we think with the 
brain, but the brain does not produce the 
thought we think. It simply thinks it, 
and that, usually, without any conscious 
volition on our part. 

Now, let us carry the parallel farther: 
Suppose a person of large lung capacity 
confined in a small room. The air of the 
room soon becomes vitiated and inju- 
rious to the lungs. Shall we say to that 
person, “ You have used your lungs too 
much, You must stop breathing and let 
them rest”? It seems to me such a pro- 
ceeding would hardly be more absurd 
than for us to say of persons who have 
exhausted the brain in a certain round of 
thought, that they must stop thinking. 
What do we say to persons whose lungs 
have become weakened or diseased by 
breathing the same air over and over? 
We tell them to breathe fresh air, not to 
stop breathing. 

The world is as full of thought as it is 
of air. The one is appropriated by the 
lungs, the other by the brain. Now, sup- 
pose a person of large brain capacity, 
confined by circumstances to a limited 
range of thought. The brain will be- 
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come restive, .. weakened, , diseased. What 
should the remedy be? Not less thought, 
but fresh thought—all the thought the 
brain chooses to think—just as we give a 
change of air to the lungs, and all the air 
they will breathe. Not dead, vitiated, 
unclean, dark, and cheerless thoughts, 
not thoughts that have been through 
and through the brain till it has extracted 
all the good they could furnish, but live, 
fresh, pure, hopeful, new thought, from 
which the brain can gather to itself 
strength and sustenance, just as we would 
give to the lungs air fresh from heaven, 
and not confine ourselves in dampness 





| and darkness and foul 1 miasm, and then 
hold our noses for fear it will hurt us to 
breathe. 

And now, believing I have made plain 
my meaning, be it right or wrong, I will 
not illustrate further. From this time 
on, until I shall hear some more feasible 
plan than I have yet heard for doing it, I 
shall not try to stop thinking in order to 
rest my brain. 

It may be objected that the brain sleeps 
and the lungs do not, but I believe even 
on that point physiologists differ, and I 
shall take the benefit of the disagreement. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 





A PHYSICIAN’S MEMORANDA. 


CAUSE OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


OST writers on this subject attrib- 
* ute the great increase in the num- 
ber of nervous patients to “ mental worry” 
from one cause or another. While this is 
to some extent true, I am firmly con- 
vinced that a majority of such cases 


stimulants and tobacco. Dr. Hammond 
has taken occasion to mention fourteen 
different nervous diseases caused by the 


habitual use of alcohol, and there is hardly | 


a country practitioner with the scantiest 
practice who can not confirm his state- 
ment, 


on the nervous system, and the other af- 


fections that usually follow are mere con- | 


Pa- 


ralysis, the most fatal of nervous diseases, 


sequences of the nervous disorder. 


smokers and drinkers. 
lled nervous dys- 
sent day are 
of inst 


the army of 
lessnes 


Sleep- 
ss and the so-ca 
pepsia of the pre 
large 


percentage ances due to the 


use of one or both of these poisonous | 
agents, and the list might be extended | 


almost indefinitely 


SUDDEN DEATHS. 


Whenever a person dies suddenly dis- 
ease of the heart is usually thought to 


be the cause. 


| and settle on the internal organs. 
| sons of a rheumatic habit also add a con- 


Both alcohol and tobacco act first | 


|} and without any warning. 


also in a] 


This, however, is an erro- 


neous idea, an autopsy most frequently 


| revealing congestion of some other vital 


organ—notably the lungs or brain. Most 
cases of congestion occur in middle-aged 
and elderly people, during the first cold 


| weather, the chilling of the extremities 
owe their origin to the use of alcoholic | 


causing the blood to leave the surface 


Per- 


siderable number to the list of sudden 
deaths, the metastasis or translation of 
the disease from some other part of the 
body to the brain proving speedily fatal. 

Bright's discase often terminates in sud- 


den death, and that too in many instances, 
without the patient ever having any idea 


that he was diseased. Patients with 


| dropsy of the chest frequently fall dead 
claims over one-half of its victims from | 


usual business 

Certain con- 
ditions of the blood leading to the forma- 
tion of clots sudden death, and 
many other causes might be enumerated, 
the heart in most instances being found 
in a perfectly normal state. 


while attending to their 


cause 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE 


SMOKING 


FROM 


In a recent number of The Tribune 
M. Deslonde calls attention to 
a hitherto undescribed affection of the 


Tod Ls 
Medicale 
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tongue caused by the habit of tobacco- 
smoking, asserts that it may exist for 
several years without detection except by 


the aid of a microscope, and that its | 


usual tendency is to degenerate into can- 
cer of the tongue. In confirmation of 
M. Deslonde’s statement, the late United 
States Senator Hill, in a letter to a broth- 
er of the writer, attributed the malady 
which terminated his life, after long ag- 
ony, entirely to the habit of smoking. 
Dr. Gross, the eminent surgeon who at- 
tended him, concurred in his opinion. 


THE INSANITY OF INEBRIETY. 


In the trial of criminal cases the courts 
have nearly always ruled that inebriety 
could not be held as an excuse for crime, 
and even gone so far as to consider it an 
aggravation of the offense. If there is 
more perfect dethronement of the reason 
in actual insanity than there is in certain 
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| cases of inebricty, close scrutiny has never 
enabled me to detect it, and many astute 
observers in the medical profession are 
arriving at the same conclusion. To hang 
a man for the commission of a murder 
while he was inebriated, the habit having 
been inherited from a drunken ancestor, 
or being born with a peculiar condition 
of the nervous system always ending in 
the most helpless inebriety, is nothing 
else but legal murder. We pity those 
born with deformed bodies. Would it 
not be just also to pity instead of con- 
demn those equally unfortunate with de- 
formed mental attributes? Inebriety is 
a disease; one, too, over which the poor 
victim has no more control than he has 
over his neuralgia or rheumatism. He 
wishes to be cured, but there is only one 
method that cures—shutting up the liq- 
uor-shops, and thus depriving him of the 
means of gratifying his diseased propen- 
sity. L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 








REMOVAL OF EIGHT INCHES OF LARGE INTESTINE WITH RECOVERY. 


[The following account of a remarkable 
surgical operation—which is similar in its 


nature to recent performances by that | 


world-famed surgeon, Dr. Billroth, of 
Germany—was furnished at our request, 
it having been incidentally mentioned to 
us. Mention of it was made at the time 
by the editor of the Rondout (N. Y.) 
Courter, and considerable local interest 
was awakened by the altogether unex- 
pected recovery of the patient.—Eb. 
to 


N December 30th, 1869, I was callec 


to see J. W. W.,a man about forty | 


years of age, residing in Kingston, N. Y., 
who had been suffering from a direct in- 
guinal hernia, or rupture, for ten days, and 
was then ina state bordering on collapse, 
with much pain and fecal vomiting. 


An examination of the tumor disclosed | 


an odor of putrefaction, and I informed 


the family that the only possible chance | 


for the temporary relief of the patient 
was in a removal of the dad portion of 
the intestine—to which they consented. 

The tendency to collapse was so great 
that instead of using anzsthetics, I ad- 


ministered stimulus and proceeded to 
operate, making an incision through the 
integument, superficial fascia and inter- 
columnar fascia, then divided the con- 
joined tendon and passing through the 
transversalis fascia with the utmost cau- 
tion, lest the epigastric artery should be 
unnecessarily injured, and then separating 
| the peritoneal sac from the surrounding 
tissues. Upon opening this a foetid, puru- 
lent fluid and a large fold of strangulated 
intestine were found. Enlarging the ab- 
| dominal opening and the opening in the 

peritoneal sac, to facilitate the withdraw- 
| al of the intestine, I excised the deceased 
portion with the mesentery a little be- 
yond the line of demarkation. The vom- 
iting ceased immediately. 

Unexpectedly finding the strangulation 
involved, not the ilium, but a part of the 
cecum and a part of the ascend- 
ing colon, I, contrary to the 
course, did not ligature or close the intes- 


usual 


| tinal canal, but, after carefully cleansing 


| the wound ofthe purulentand fecal matter, 
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retained the returned bowel by the appli- 
cation of an “adjustable pouch truss,” | 
thereby also controlling the contents of | 
the bowels and rendering a drainage-tube | 
unnecessary. The portion of intestine | 
removed measured eight inches. 

The “pouch” was daily cleansed and | 
the wound also carefully dressed, using 
antiseptic applications. I now had, as it 
were, an improvised surgical rectum and 
anus. The opening through the cover- 
ings, which resulted from the removal of 
the intestine, constituted a sinus be- 
tween the distal ends, which sinus served 
the temporary purpose of the absent in- 
testine. 

Adhesive inflammation, properly modi- 
fied by an opiate treatment, provided an 





aponeurotic investment, spreading as a 
fascia to the sinus and answering the 
double purpose of muscular and mucous 
tissue—z.e., a substituted intestine. 

At the end of the seventh week the 


| first natural movement of the bowels oc- 


curred, and was repeated at irregular in- 
tervals to the fourth month, when the 
opening through the abdominal parietes 
approximating the intestine returned to 
its proper vermicular action. The patient 
now resumed his usual occupation, that 
of farm overseer. 

The progress of the case was witnessed 
by Surgeon John Wales, of Rondout, and 
N. B. Ingram, late Surgeon of the United 
States Navy. EDGAR ELTINGE, M.D. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 





KITCHEN LEAFLETS, No. 12. 


NEW DEPARTURE-—BILLS OF FARE. 


AVING gone over considerable 


ground in the articles which have 
found place in the JOURNAL for 1882, 


I think it will prove an acceptable change 
from the customary line of presenting di- 
etetic matters, if I shall endeavor to frame 
each montha list of articles suitable for the 
three regular meals which society insists 
upon eating daily. I am decidedly at 
one with those reformers who claim that 
two meals a day are better than one, but 
as “Custom’s the world’s great idol” I 
deem it expedient to formulate a third 
or light supper. To prescribe an order of 
eating which shall be sufficient to meet 
all the demands of nature, at first sight 
appears to be a difficult task if food 
chiefly of the hygienic order is to be 
prescribed ; but the reader who may not 
be familiar with the subject is assured 
that the resources of hygiene are exten- 
sive. Some dishes which I may indicate, 
while not belonging to the strictly hy- 
gienic class, will be given in the lists 
simply for the accommodation of those 
who can not from long-established habit 
or inconvenience adapt themselves en- 
tirely to the improved system of food 
and cookery. 

It is a principle of nature that sudden 





changes are harmful ; and therefore it is 
not well for one who has been accus- 
tomed to eating in the old-fashioned 
way to abjure it suddenly; but let the 
change be made gradually, so that organs 
may have time to adapt themselves to 
the new method and the result will be 
gratifying. I have known persons who 
have been eating liberally of flesh food 
and rich dishes, to be quite broken down 
by adopting suddenly a farinaceous and 
fruit diet, and the effect of this illogical 
and badly advised course was to disgust 
them, and drive them back to their old 
table habits and to the aches, catarrhs, 
humors, and other besetments incidental 
to disturbed function. 

The variety of recipes furnished in the 
course of last year is sufficient as a 
foundation for the bills of fare which may 
be given hereafter; new dishes, when 
added, will be definitely described, and 
such hints as my own experience shall 
warrant, so that the practical end which 
I have ever had in view in conducting 
this department shall not be lost sight of. 


BREAKFAST. 


Oatmeal Porridge. Stewed Potatoes. 
Poached Eggs. 
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Graham Gems. Baked Apples. White Bread. 
Crust Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Macaroni Soup. 
Roasted Beef, 
or Browned Parsnips. 

Baked Potatoes. Stewed Tomatoes. Cauliflower, 
Graham Rolls, or Bread. White Bread. 
Corn-meal and Apple Pudding. 
Cambric Tea, or Cold Water. 

Catawba Grapes. 

SUPPER. 

Graham Gems. Pilot Crackers. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Sponge Cake. Cambrie Tea, 


STEWED POTATOES. 


Peel and cut into small, uniform pieces, as 
many potatoes as may be needed. Have ready 
enough boiling water (slightly salted) to cover 
them; boil until done. Skim them out of the 
water into a dish, and pour milk gravy over 
them (made of a pint of boiled milk, into which 
has been stirred a tablespoonful of flour pre- 
viously dissolved in a little cold milk). Cold 
boiled potatoes can be served in the same way. 


BAKED APPLES. 

Take apples of uniform size, cut out the cores, 
and drop sugar in each one; pour a little water 
over them, and bake until tender in a quick 
oven. 

MACARONI SOUP. 

Break one-quarter of a pound of pipe maca- 
roni into small pieces of an inch in length ; place 
them in one quart of boiling water, and let them 
cook an hour; then add two cups of strained 
stewed tomatoes, and just before serving pour 
in half a cup of cream or milk. The cream or 
milk can be omitted if not liked. 


ROASTED BEEF, 


The best pieces for roasting are sirloin and 
small rib pieces ; cross-rib pieces are solid and 
juicy and fit for pot-roasts, which are preferred 
by some. Have most of the bone removed, and 
skewer the meat into a shapely form and put it 
into the pan, and after it is placed in the oven, 
pour a cup of boiling water over the meat and 
let it trickle down into the pan. This checks the 
escape of the juices and facilitates the thorough 
heating af the meat before the upper surface 
dries. Do not sprinkle salt onit, as that tends 
to harden the fiber. Baste frequently with the 
water and juices. Allow about a quarter of an 
hour for baking to each pound, if it is preferred 
rare—more if preferred well-done. 

Remove the meat, when done, to a hot dish, 
skim all the fat off the drippings, add a cupful 
of boiling water, boil it up once, and send to the 
table in a gravy-boat; that is, if gravy is desired. 





Some prefer only the juice that runs into the dish 
when the meut is cut. 

Note.—For cooking meats well and econom- 
ically, the pse of a steam apparatus is advised ; 
such, for instance, as that devised by Mr. Warren, 
of the English army, convenient modifications 
of which ure to be procured here, 

The covered roasting-pans lately introduced 
are a great improvement upon the old method. 
In using them no basting is required, the meat 
is more evenly cooked, and the juices of the 
meat retained. 

When roasted in a pot, pour enough hot water 
in to cover the bottom of the pot, and cook 
until tender, adding a little water as it boils off. 
Brown the meat in its own juices, turning it fre- 
quently, so as to make all sides alike, and watch 
carefully to prevent burning. 


WHITE BREAD. 


This bread is better made with milk than wa- 
ter, using one pint and a half for a large loaf. 
At night take half of the milk and warm it—do 
not boil it—then pour it into the bread bowl, 
adding one teaspoonful of salt and two table- 
spoonfuls of home-made yeast, or one-third of a 
good yeast-cake dissolved in a little warm water. 
Stir in flour until the dough is as stiff as it can 
be stirred with a spoon ; cover, and leave in a 
warm room until morning. Then add the other 
half of the milk, previously warmed; knead, 
mould, and put into the baking-pan. Now let 
it stand about one hour and a half, then place in 
a moderate, steady oven. 

STEWED PRUNES, 

Take the desired quantity, wash them in several 
successive waters until they are thoroughly 
cleansed, then let them soak overnight and cook 
them in the water in which they have been soak- 
ing ; add enough hot water to cover, i.e., about 
two pints of water to one pint of prunes. Cook 
slowly and gently about two hours in a covered 
pipkin. Swecten with sugar to suit the taste. 
French prunes do not require sweetening, Turk- 
ish do. 

GOOD YEAST. 

It is not always easy to procure good yeast or 
leaven at the grocers, and, as a general thing, 
bakers’ yeast is not much aftected by the house- 
keeper; therefore I have prepared a recipe by 
which yeast of excellent quality can be made at 
home, and the bread-maker will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it contains none of the 
adulterants so commonly found in the leavens of 
commerce. 

1 pint bow] of hops. 

1 quart of boiling water. 

4 potatoes. 

2 tablespoonfuls of white sugar. 

2 tablespoonfuls of salt. 

1 pint of white flour. 
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1 good yeast cake dissolved in a little water; or, 

2 large (iron) spoonfuls of home-made yeast. 

Put the hops ina pot and place it on the stove 
Pour the boiling water on them 
simmer; peul the potatoes and boil them; let 


and let them | 


ENOLOGICAL Fevers Ss. 


REMARKS, 
Oatmeal porridge is best made with the 
head, Schumaker’s A, or Canada B varieties. 
JouRNAL of March, 1882, for recipe. 


pin- 
Sce 


foy > yr sh a 
the hops simmer all the time the potatoes are | ao > JOURNAL of May, 1382, for Gr2ham Gems. 


boiling. Putthe sugar, salt, and flour in a stone | 
jar ; mix them together, then mash the potatoes 
finely and add them ; strain the boiling hop-wa- 
ter, and pour it in the jar; mix well and, when 
cool, stir in the yeast. Set away iu a cool, dry 
place. One large (iron) spoonful of this prepara- 
tion is enough for two medium-sized loaves of 
bread. It will k about four weeks in cold 
weather, and should be covered from the air. 


eep 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


New Points in Lightning Rod 
ConstructTion.—In the report of the light- 
ning rod conference which was lately held in 
England, and composed of representatives 
from the Meteorological Society, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Physical 
Society, and the Society of Telegraphic En- 
gineers, the following rules as laid down by 
the conference are interesting: The mini- 
mum dimensions of rods are ; Copper—rope, 
4 inch diameter; round rod, ? inch; tape, } 
inch. Iron—round rod, ~;inch. The weight 
of the last named will be 35 ounces to the foot, 
while none of the copper materials need exceed 
7 ounces tothe foot. The conference gives its 
adherence to copper as the cheapest and best 
material for the purpose which a lightning 
rod is intended to subserve. The rod rec- 
ommended by the conference has no termi- 
nal points, but the rod itself is carried to the 
full height, and then simply beveled off at its 
summit. Some distance below the upper ter- 
minus, say about a foot, a copper ring is 
soldered, which carries three or four needles 
of copper 6 inches long, and tapering from } 
inch in diameter to as fine a point as pos- 
sible; and it recommended that 
points be platinized, gilded or nickel-plated. 
The purpose of this modification of the usual 
plan of surmounting 
points, 
greatest possible electrical conductivity, while 
the points below will effect the silent 
charge, as with the usual arrangement. 


is 


is 


Gild- 





these | 


the tip of the rod with | 
stated to be to give the rod the |} 


dis- } 


ing or platinizing of the points is preferable | 


to nickel-plating, in towns or cities, because 
of the corrosive action of sulphurous gases 
always pre 
are consumed, and which would, it is thought, 
specdily destroy the thin coating of nickel. 

Respecting the area protected by a light- 
ning conductor, the report contains the in- 
teresting statement that, save in two doubt- 
ful cases, there is no recorded instance of a 
building being. struck within a conical space 
the radius of whose base is equal to the 
height of the rod. The last estimate con- 
forms to the view generally entertained by 
scientific men on the subject. 


wt where large quantities of coal | 
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Poached Eg 

Baked Pot toee. 

Cornmeal-and-ap- 
ple pudding. 

Cauliflower, 

Crust Coffee. 

Stewed Tomatoes. 


en. 
Aug. 
Feb., 


““ 


July, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Cambric Tea is made simply with hot water 
and inilk, MIRA EATON, 


7 / “TY TrIp@m 
AND AGRICULTURE. 

onl Mining at Great Altitude, 
—Among the coal mines being developed in 
New Zealand is one situated near the town of 
Westport, on the west coast of the Middle 
Island, which is distinguished by two remark- 
able, if not unique, features—the thickness of 
its coal seams, which range from 6 ft. 
ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the fact that these 
enormous deposits are placed, and can be 
easily worked, at an altitude of from Soo to 
3,000 feet above sea level. Some of these 
seams are exposed on the faces of the cliffs, 
and can be reached with the greatest of ease by 
tunneling. Besides the comparative immu- 
nity from ordinary accidents which this re- 
markable disposition of coal affords, there is 
the further advantage that the mines are 
absolutely safe from floods, and almost, if 
not quite, secure from the risk of explosion 
from fire-damp. There is the further advan- 
tage that the coal can be loaded on board ship 
by gravitation, the danger and expense of 
hauling the coal up a deep perpendicular 
shaft being entirely avoided. 
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A Curious Fir Tree.—Switzerland 
has its old‘chestnut trees on the banks of 
Lake Leman, and the ancient linden of Fri- 
bourg, the history of whichis said to go back 
to the time of the conflicts with Charles the 
Bold. M. Louis Piré, President of the Royal 
3otanical Society of Belgium, has found a fir 
tree in the forest of Alliaz, Canton of Vaud, 
which he believes to be still older than the 
linden of Fribourg, and considers it entitled 
to be regarded as the oldest and most remark- 
able tree in the canton, if not in tke whole 
confederation, It is growing near the baths 
of Alliaz, at the height of about 1,300 feet 
above the hotel, and 4,500 fcet above the sea, 
surrounded by a forest of firs, which it over- 
tops by more than thirty fect. The trunk of 
this tree is ten metres, or a little r more than 
thirty feet, in circumference at the base. At 
about a yard from the ground it puts out, on 
the south side. seven offshoots, which have 
grown into trunks as strong and vigorous as 
those of the other trees in the forest. Bent 
and gnarled at the bottom, these side trunks 
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| 
soon aueighunn Gensions up and rise per- 


pendicularly and parallel to the main stem. 
This feature is not, perhaps, wholly unparal 
leled, but another most curious fact is that the 
two largest of the side trunks are connected 


gr 





te any purpose under the sun except to mix 
with other substances, to the end that under 


| the name of honey, sugar or some other stand- 
| ard article, it may be sold for several times 


with the principal stem by sub-quadrangular | 


braces resembling girders. These beams 
have probably been formed by an anastomos- 
ing of branches, which, common enough 
among angiosperms, is extremely rare among 


conifers ; but it has been impossible to ascer- | 


tain the manner in which the ingrowing of 
one branch into another has been effected. 


been converted into a living stick of timber, 
is a strange one, and affords a new illustra- 
tion of the power of nature to fit itself to 
circumstances. ‘The space between the rough 
flooring formed by the growing together of 
the offshoots, at their point of departure, and 
the girder-limbs, is large enough to admit of 
building a comfortable hermit’s hut within it. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


A New North American Rose.— 
Dr. George Engelmann describes, in the Bul- 
detin of the Torrey Botanical Club, a new 
species of rose that appears to present pecul- 
iar botanical and horticultural features. It 


as much as itcosts. If glucose is such a very 
nice thing to mix in with molasses or syrup, 
why not offer it for sale for that purpose and 
see if any human being will buy a pint ora 
pound of it to stir up with honey or sugar for 
his own use? Let glucose and oleomarga- 
rine be sold for just what they are and nobody 
will find fault; but why should counterfeit 


| Sugar and counterfeit butter be allowed any 
The adaptation by which a limb, originally | 
destined to grow free and bear foliage, has | 


more than counterfeit money ?” 


The Size of the Molecule.—De 
Heen has calculated, on the basis of the cap- 
illary phenomena, the diameter of a molecule 


| of water, and finds it to be about seventy-five 


ten-billionths of a millimeter. The number 
of molecules of water contained in a cubic 
millimeter would be about twenty-five trillions 
(Vide Annal. de la Soc. Scient. de Bruxelles), 
In preparing attenuations of sucha substance 


| the twelfth decimal would contain twenty- 


was discovered by a party of botanists, con- | 


sisting of Dr. Perry and Messrs. M. E. Jones 
and C. G. Pringle, while they were riding 
along a road skirting the shores of All Saints’ 
bay, in Lower California. Forming as it did 
a most conspicuous and agreeable feature in 
the arid landscape, with its finely divided 
foliage and showy pink or white flowers, it at 
once attracted the attention of the whole 
party. Ithas been named Rosa minutifolia 
by Dr. Engelmann, who describes it as ‘‘a 
most striking and lovely species, distinguished 


from all other roses by its minute decply-in- | 


cised leaflets.” The species is quite peculiar 
among its American congeners, 
among the roses of the old world, so that it is 
difficult to determine its true position. 


and even | 


As | 


seeds have recently been collected, we may | 


hope to soon see the plant in cultivation. 


Is Glucose Harmless ?—The Detroit | 


Free Press discourses on this topic in its cus- 
tomary vein : 


“At a hearing onthe subject of glucose | 


before the sub-committee of ways and means 
the manufacturers were represented by half- 


a-dozen agents and attorneys, who assured the | 


committee that glucose is entirely harmless. 
So are slate pencils harmless, if eaten moder- 
ately, as many a school-girl can testify ; 
and so is marble-dust harmless 

sprinkled on strawberries and cream 


der the name of pulverized sugar; and 


so is clay harmless, as the North Carolina | 


dirt-eaters know full well ; and so is chiccory 
harmless, especially when poured out of a 
coffee-pot and taken with brown sugar end 
skimmed milk for breakfast at a country | 
tavern, Now, the simple and undisputed | 
fact is that glucose is comparatively useless 


when | 
un- 


| 


five molecules to each millimeter, the thir- 
teenth two orelse three to each millimeter, 
and in the fourteenth, three-quarters of the 
vehicle would be destitute of the attenuated 
substance. 


A Simple and Pleasing Experi- 
MENT.—Take an argand lamp chimney or other 
tube. Tie a piece of rubber sheeting over 
one end of it, stretching it moderately tight. 
To the center and top of the rubber sheeting 
affix, by means of mucilage, a small bit of 
mirror about the size of a small tack head. 
Darken the school room as dark as possible 
and by means of a mirror placed outside of an 


| aperture in a shutter, reflect a ray of sunlight 


into the room. Hold the end of the lamp 
chimney in this ray of light, and a small, 
bright spot will be reflected on the wall. Put 
the mouth to the open end of the tube and 
utter a sound. The spot of light breaks into 
acurious band; utter another sound and a 
different band of light is thrown upon the 
wall. Sound the notes of the scale, and each 
tone produces a different band of light, and 
observe that the same band is always produced 
by the same tone. Have two tubes prepared, 
and have a boy (whose voice has changed) 
and a girl sound the same tone. Observe 
that there is an octave difference in their 
voices. Thevibrations here made visible are 
simply the vibrations which have produced 
the tones. —N. Y. School Fournal. 


How to Clean Pens,.—A writer ina 
German paper states that it is a custom in 
offices in that country to have a sliced potato 
on the desk incommercial houses. The escu- 
lent is probably employed in the raw state, 


| and is used to clean steel pens, and generally 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


acts as apen-wiper. Itremoves all ink-crust, 
and gives a peculiarly smooth flow to the ink, 
He also states that the Hamburg clerks pass 
new pens two or three times through a gas 
flame, and then the ink will flow freely. 
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OUR WORK AND OUR COUNTRY’S 
NEED. 


SOME NEW-YEAR REFLECTIONS. 





i the leaves of a new year’s vol- 
ume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH are opened 
and the reader finds therein the promise 
of another twelvemonth’s course upon 
a broader ground of assurance than when 
, 1882 brought in its first number. 
We feel encouraged by the prospect of 
a more extended field of action in 1883, 
an increasing influence, a wider useful- 
ness; for, during the past year, the liter- 
ature which we have been disseminating 
has made its way into new places and 
found a welcome in new circles, even 
from people who were accustomed to re- 
gard Phrenology askance, as something 
mysterious or doubtful or dangerous, 
something it were best to have little to 
do with; but now, having looked within 
its covers, they exclaim with candid 
warmth: “The JOURNAL is engaged in a 
noble work. We never supposed it to be 
It ought to 
be read by everybody in the land.” 


such a publication as it is. 


We are striving to help in the great 
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work of human progress, true moral 


progress, and it certainly would be strange 
if, after forty-four years of persistent en- 
deavor, some effects would not be appar- 
ent and permanent in the life and char- 
acter of our people. We believe that our 
constant teaching and admonition have 
aided in bringing about many changes in 
the methods and habits of Americans in 
their every-day life, in their eating and 
drinking, in labor and rest, in education 
We helieve that we 
have given a strong impulse to the cause 


and social usage. 


of temperance and moral reform, and 
have contributed not a little to the prac- 
tical organization of the many enterprises 
which have the intellectual improvement 
of the people everywhere in view. Little 
was known of the public lecturer until 
the phrenological apostle appeared, and 
in school-house and church and meeting- 
house proclaimed the doctrines of his 
man-exalting science. The success at- 
tending his mission drew after him a flock 
of platform-walkers, representing every 
ology and ism, and in this way a vast 
amount of scientific and other informa- 
tion has been poured upon the land, and 
hundreds of thousands have been awak- 
ened to a realization of new truths and 
higher modes of personal usefulness. 

No influence in behalf of ome educa- 
tion has been stronger in this country 
during the past forty-five years than the 
teaching of the phrenologists. This pro- 
ceeds from the very nature of phrenolog- 
ical doctrines, which appeal to the indi- 
vidual and provide for his self-improve- 
ment first, and, next, for its reflection in 
While 
the physical sciences direct the intellect- 


his life and relations with others. 


ual attention to matters without, the 
science of mind directs attention to the 
conditions within and seeks to develop 
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the self-nature and harmonize the action 
of its faculties and powers, 

Phrenology recognizes the fact that in- 
dividual growth and elevation must pre- 
cede social and State development, and, 
therefore, to build up a community of or- 
derly, mutually helpful, and solidly pro- 
gressive people, each person must be cul- 
tivated in the exercise and practice of 
those higher sentiments which rule ina 
sober, righteous, and godly life. 

We believe that if there were a thou- 
sand earnest and competent men and 
women working among our people, guided 
by the light of Christian truth and phren- 
ological principles, a marked improve- 
ment in moral and physical tone would 
be the result in the course of ten or fif- 
teen years. Our vast area offers an 
abundant harvest to many thousands of 
such workers, but we should be thankful 
indeed were there but one thousand, If 
‘seventy-five thousand lawyers and sixty 
thousand or more physicians find scope 
for their special callings, certainly the 
phrenologist need have no fear of an 


early crowding in the walks of his profes- | 


sion. Moreover, if our population has 
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a thousand phrenologists, well-appointed 


and earnest, are not to be had, there are the 
books and periodicals of phrenological 
science which are available to public de- 
mand; especially the periodicals whose 
repeated appearances deepen impressions 
and establish convictions in the mind of 
the reader, out of which permanent good 
may come. 

Half a million copies of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, broadly distributed monthly, 
might compensate in a great measure for 
the want of the thousand earnest, push- 
ing men the country needs, and we are 
ready to supply that half million copies 
We 
should gladly welcome it ; not as the ex- 


monthly. Let the demand come. 
pression of a grand “literary” success, 
but as the practical manifestation of a 
great mental awakening among the peo- 
ple, a realization of need in matters of 
the highest importance. Was there ever 
a time in the history of the American 
nation when the teachings of phrenology, 
physiology, and hygiene were more 
needed by society in general? The won- 


derful enterprise of the people has been 


need of so vast an army of lawyers to| exhibited more in developing the re- 
mend the broken and disjointed relations | sources of the country than in the evolu- 
of public and private life, and so many | tion of methods for physical and moral 
physicians to repair the damages of sick- | improvement; society has been so much 
ness or accident, certainly there is wide | absorbed in its outside work that it has 
room for the teacher whose mission is to | forgotten or neglected its inner and 
show how, by obedience to the laws of | human duties. Emigration is bringing 
human being, laws written in the organi- | hundreds of thousands of foreigners to 
zation of cach person, the ills, moral and | our shores, and these are to be assimilated 
physical, which have made the lawyer | and absorbed if there is to be a harmo- 
and physician a necessity, may be, in| nious body politic. The great questions 
great part, prevented. | which our tremendous agricultural and 

The best work done in any field of | industrial interests press upon our states- 
human amelioration is that accomplished | men and economists add to the social 
by personal effort. Next to that is the | problems which the forcign influx has 


work done by good literature. Hence, if | created,. and there have been several 
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sweeping measures of national legislation | joice to know that five hundred thousand 
within the past twenty years, the outcome | copies of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
of which, in practice, has proven full of AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH were distribu- 
difficulty. We are, as a people, in a | ted monthly throughout the land. 

transitional period fraught with many | Reader, is this an impossible accom- 
dangers, social and political. Now to re- plishment? We think not, if you would 


solve these questions and to remove these | lend a hand in the effort to attain it.. 
| 


| 


difficulties—in a word, to pass safely | And why not help? Among the resolu- 
through this period of transition the | tions you have made to guide your course 
moral sense of the population must be | during 1883 must be one that has regard 
enlightened, the virtues of sympathy, for- | to doing good to others according to- 
bearance, and co-operation must be made | your opportunity, and by communicating 
active and powerful, and selfishness, ego- | a knowledge of the principles of self- 
tism, and dogmatism must be restrained. | government, of self-protection against 
Phrenology has a mission to perform in the ills, moral and physical, to which man 
this. We have already said that it has | is exposed, you will not fail to do good. 
done much, but the astonishing growth 
of the country has outstripped the labors 
of its few disciples, and its accomplish- | A NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC OP- 
ments, valuable and important as they TIMISTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

are, have been much modified in essential Sher eminent representative of “ syn- 
character and effect by extraneous influ- thetic philosophy” and evolution, 
ences. Yet, advantage may be taken of | who so modestly spent a few months in 
conditions as they exist, their intelligent | 





the United States last year, very gently 
appreciation giving to the scientific mis- | referred to a most salient fault in our 
sionary special capability for. successful | civil and private relations as a people 
work and making phrenological literature | when, in reply to the question of a news- 
particularly serviceable. What greater | paper reporter, he said that he had no- 
object is there than that of moulding a /|ticed a want of the practice of justice 





nation’s character and influencing a na-| between men in their private and cor- 
tion’s destinies? The work that aims to-|.porate capacities. To use his own dis- 
improve men, to expand their character, | creetly chosen words: “ Probably it will 
to develop their higher faculties, to in- |'surprise you if I say that the American 
crease their usefulness, has a direct bear- | has not, I think, a sufficiently quick sense 
ing upon the State and can be mighty in | of his own claims, and at the same time, 
its results. Is it presumptuous to say | as a necessary consequence, not a suffi- 
that this high calling is that of the true | ciently quick sense of the claims of oth- 
phrenologist? A thousand noble men | ers—for the two traits are organically 
and women are ready to answer out of | related.” 

the depths of personal experience, No.| As a matter of duty we have touched ~ 
A multitude of men and women in the | upon this subject from time to time in. 
East, West, North, and South would en- | this part of the PHRENOLOGICAL, and 
thusiastically hail the appearance of a| indicated certain particulars in which 
thousand phrenological teachers, or re- | our lack of a sensitive appreciation cf 

















the rights of others manifested itself. 
And we have attempted to apologize for 
it on the ground of the enterprise and 
progress and activity of the people, so 
absorbing the forces of the mind that 
there was little room or time for the full 
operation of the moral faculties in gen- 
eral, much less of the tender, scrupulous 
sentiment of conscientiousness in par- 
ticular, The physical energies of the 
people were kept at work in all sorts of 
undertakings, commercial and industrial, 
to carry into effect motives of acquisi- 
tiveness, appetite, and ambition, and the 
strength of the vital organism was so 
absorbed in this work that the upper 
sentiments of kindness, sympathy, reci- 
procity, respect for oneself and others, 
and scrupulous fairness, had little life or 
stimulus. Forty years ago our champion 
of optimistic philosophy wrote in a letter 
to Thomas Carlyle: “ Only when I see 
how much work is to be done, what room 
for a poet, for any spiritualist, in this 
great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious 
America, I lament my fumbling fingers 
and stammering tongue.” Since that 
time, notwithstanding great strides have 
been made by our nation in material 
prosperity, the moral standard of the 
people has not advanced sufficiently to 
render that lament altogether inappro- 
priate now. We complain of the cruel 
greed of monopolies; of the power wielded 
by rich men in carrying out purposes 
damaging to private interests, and often 
whole communities ; of the unscrupulous 
measures of factions having control of 
civil offices; of corporations which ma- 
nipulate the necessaries of life and the 
wages of industry, according to their de- 
sire of pecuniary profit, but forget that 
all these are but expressions of individual 
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each of us will, in candor, avow him- 
self possessed -in some degree. The 
community, the corporation, but ex- 
| presses an aggregated moral sentiment ; 
the great monopoly but inflicts a great 
wrong On society, which exemplifies in a 
colossal fashion the selfishness which in 
| a small or pigmy proportion is illustrated 
in individual life. 

Mr. Spencer thinks that our plan of 
government, our civil institutions, are 
too much in advance of the intellectual 
and moral status of our population, 
hence the incongruities and abuses which 
are sO apparent everywhere. But could 
a true lover of free government wish 
them otherwise? Will not their in- 
fluence be educational, reformatory, ele- 
vating? A system which is only at the 
level of the people can have little of 
stimulus, little of instruction in it; but 
that in which is crystallized a lofty ideal 
of progress, must exert an influence upon 
the people at large for their elevation, 
their moral and intellectual enlighten- 
ment, Call the American Constitution a 
“ paper ” thing, if you will, Mr. Spencer; it 
can not be denied that the great minds 
which formulated its propositions pos- 
sessed a prophetic discernment, and im- 
pressed it with the character of adapta- 
tion for a people whose history would be 
remarkable for rapid development. 


> 





LooxoutT.—“ If a few more women will 
just invent a few more medicines, and 
have their portraits published with the 
advertisement thereof, the daily paper 
will soon look like a photograph album.” . 
Thus saith a worthy neighbor of ours 
whose sphere is the illustration of an im- 
portant phase of Christian doctrine, and 





propensity, a bent of character of which 





we heartily echo the sentiment. At the 
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same time we fear that our worthy neigh- 


bor now and then indulges in a practice 


which somewhat encourages the daily 


newspaper to add the feminine portraits 
advertisements 


to the numerous 


“‘medicines”’ alleged to be the inven- 


tion of the presumed originals of the 


portraits. For we notice in the pages of 


that worthy neighbor, certain paragraphs 


of | 


more or less “displayed,” making very 
pointed allusions to the virtues of cer- 
| tain decoctions, bitters, tonics, restorers, 
etc., and these paragraphs only lack the 
portraits hereinbefore spoken of, to bear 
some resemblance to that common ac- 
cessory of nearly every houschold, ane 
rather cynically referred to as a “photo 
graph album.” 











du i entorial Purana, 








Eo Our ocrespondents 


eee 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that cle arly stated, must be pro- 
f? unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN Inquiry Fait ro ReckivE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors,—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printe r, 
tf our contr ibutors generally should observe the fol- | 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intende 1 for publication: 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often | 


necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
d this can not be done when both sides are writien | 
an om, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carcful inthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o7 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wayts to make | 
changes and a< Vd it tions. 

4- New er voll your mt ae ipt or paste | the chests | 
flogether. Sheets about “Commercial note™' size are 
the most sat clory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief ople don't like tovread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


Always write your full name and address plain- | 


dy at the end of your letter. 
or tuitials, 


st. 
We 


If you use a pseudonym 
write your full name and address below 


UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
utions unless the necessary postage | 
writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 

cate with us thro ugh the po stoff ¢ should, t7 
pect a reply. inclose ern postage, or wha 
rr, a prepaid enve h th heir full address, 


Anonymous letters will ni ot be consideres 


CAN NOT 
the re 


CONSTITUENTS OF Foop.—It is the 
nitrogen in food which contributes most to the 
nanufacture of muscle in the tissues, The lime, 
or calcium, phosphorus, and sulphur, combine 
to manufacture bone. The 
of food, of course goes toward the composition 
of the fatty parts. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem require nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, the 


' about. 


| and studies books gets a more 


earbon, or fatty part 


last being the most important principle, as ite 
purpose is to supply mental activity. In pro- 
portion as the amount of phosphorus is reduced 
in the food eaten, there appears a lack of nerv- 
ous energy and power. 


BRIGHT AND DULL PEOPLE.— Ques- 
tron: Why is it that some persons who seem to 
be intelligent in conversation, are yet very dull 
in learping at school ? G. W. N. 

Answer; The dull ones at school are so for one 
| of several reasons, They may be immature in 

intellect, the brain not having reached that de- 
gree of development which facilitates the eo-or- 
| dinate exercise of the faculties. They may be 
very active temperamentually, and restless under 
the restraints of school discipline, preferring the 
ficld and woods, or employment in a store, or a 
trade. As they grow up many show to good 
advantage in average society, for the reason that 
they have gathered a great deal of information. 
| They pick up knowledge here and there. Their 
true way of learning is in active life, while, as it 
| were, they are running. They generally dislike 
to be confined to a desk or a chair; books have 
| no charm for them, unless specially related to 
subjects which interest them when knocking 
They are intelligent in conversation, 
| because they know what they are talking about; 
they have seen and heard for themselygs. They 
have their disadvantage, however ; they are not 
as full and accurate in their statements as the 
school-bred, studious fellow. A mau who reads 
general view ofa 
subject; learns its different sides and applica- 
tions, because he gets the results of the study 
| of several persons, while the mere observer iu 
| affairs dependent upor 1 himself may see but little 
more than one side or phase of it. 

APPEARANCE OF THE EAR.—Question: 
! What is denoted by the difference of appear- 
ance in the human ear; some are very conspicu- 
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ously placed on the head, while others appear 
compressed or even sunken ? E. H. 





Answer; Constitution and structure have to do 
with this—the ear generally corresponding with 
the type of organism, being large or small, 
according as the person is large or small. 
People of large frame, strong, bony structure, 
usually have large, prominent ears. Persons of 
fine grain, small bone and muscle, usually have 
small, delicate cars. The constitution of the 
cranium, however, it must be admitted, has 
something to do with the projection of the ear; 
for instance, the development of the intern-l 
auditory apparatus, the cochlea, may be especi- 
ally large, and so form a projection behind the 
ear-lobe, and give to the lobe an appearance of 


being sunken or compressed, 


PRONUNCIATION.—E. M.—If you will 
refer to a copy of “* Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary,’ or to any good dictionary which con- 
tains the modern and classical names, you will 
find the pronunciation of most of the proper 
names given. We should be glad, if we had 
time, to write you personally, but the number 
of your inquiries precludes it, Most of the 
terms mentioned are French, but as they are in 
very common use, especially by the writers of 
the day, probably some friend, whose reading 
has been liberal, would give you the pronuncia- 
tion of them. We would add, that it would be 
exceedingly difficult for us to express in English 
terms such names as Bois de Boulogne, ete. 


INHERITED CHARACTER.—Qwestion : In 
a family the mother has brown eyes, golden 
hair, a clear, fresh complexion ; the father blue 
eyes, light hair, and fair complexion; part of 
the children inherit the color of eyes from the 
father—only two from the mother; which of 
them will have the most decided character ? 

Ww. M. D. 

‘Answer: The mere inheritance of hair and 
eyes may not indicate special organic character- 
istics. If you had given us some clue to the 
quality of the hair and the facial contours, we 
should have been able to answer your question 
with some degree of exactness. We are inclined 
to think that the mother, in this case, possesses 
the more pronounced character, and the children 
who have inherited from her the larger number 
of traits, express the more pronounced disposi- 
tions. The sanguineous elements of tempera- 
ment appear to predominate in both these 
parents, giving them an active, vivacious, ex- 
citable tone of mind. 


SLEEPLESSNESS.—E. A. D.—The cause 
of your infirmity lies in over-exertion. It may 
be that you study too much after eating ycur 
supper, which it is not well for any one to do. 
Light reading, pleasant discussion, and home 


WHAT THEY SAY.—PERSONAL, 
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diversions are best after eating the night meal. 
If people, generally, would defer their heartiest. 
meal until afler the hard work of the day, they 


} would find more comfort in their digestion and 


sleep the better, 
[Several answers must be deferred to our next 
number. | 


_- asta 





Bley 
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Sin, 








on any topic of inter 
sy, and facts from | 


iy g preferred, 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
December is full of the style of matter which 
makes this publication so prosperous and insures 
it so wide a circle of readers. Itis a speaking 
proof that the promises which the publishers 
make for the coming year are certain to be ful- 
filled.—Columbus, O., Zerald. 

A Boston GIRL’s OPINION.—AlIthough 
Ihave taken your magazine only a year it has 
made itself indispensable. I have carefully pre- 
served every number—cull them “my dear old 
Phreno’s.” G. H. T. 


~_-— 


PERSONAL. 


Pror, HENRY Draper, the Astronomer and 
Chemist, son of the late Prof. John W. Draper, 
died suddenly of pleurisy at his residence in 
this city on November 20th, last. He had at- 
tained the highest eminence asa man of science, 
and was distinguished especially as a photog- 
rapher of the heavenly bodies, having made the 
discovery, after long and very expensive obser- 
ration, of oxygen in the sun. In this depart- 
ment of scientific investigation he had no super 
rior, and will be greatly lamented not only by 
the University, with which he was so long con- 
nected, but by the scientific world. 

TuuRLOow WEED, the widely-known journal- 
ist, died November 22d, last, at his residence in 
New York. He was in his eighty-sixth year. 
Few men of political connections in America 
have exerted a more important influence in their 
day than Mr. Weed did while cditor of the Al- 
bany Lvening Journal. 

Ex-SeENATOR HENDRICKS, whose near death 
was announced not long ago, bas quite recov- 
ered, and certain eminent M.D.s of Indianapolis 
are said tobe in an unpleasant state of mind on 
account of mistaking a boil for gangrenous ery- 
sipelas, 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, the teacher of as- 
tronomy in Vassar Female College, has reached 
her sixty-third year. She is said to have almost 
perfect health, and to be us vigorous a worker 
as ever in her life. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”” 


Live with mean people and you will think 
life is mean. 


To boast of your learning is to confess ig- 


morance.—D. 


THE 
who frequent it. 


all graces, 
If to be 


the chiefest when 


ace at all. 


HcmaAnity is, of 
it doesn’t know it 
in contentment; 
rer 


HApriness consists chiefly 


60 when we wish to be happicr we are no long 


happy.—D. 

that their 
a confession of char- 
little beyond what we 
also suspect others, 


PEOPLE scem not to sce opinion of 
the world is in great part 
acter. 
and, if we err, 


We can see but 


are, we 


to-day, and, to your sorrow, 


the face to-morrow ; 


KIL time 
He'll stare you in 
Kill him again, 
He'll plague you still from day to day ; 
Till, in the end, as is most due, 

Time turns the tables, and kills you. 


in any way, 


—_———9 ee 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Don’r throw away your old flour barrels. 
They are useful. It has been found out that an 
ordinary flour barrel will hold 678,900 silver dol- 
lars. 


A mMotuer who fondly put the query to her 
young son: “ What would you do without a 
mother, Tom?” was dumfounded with the re- 
ply, ** Do as I like, 


QveEER epitaphs are numcrous, but one of the 
queerest is this, taken from a stone at Chidwell, 
England : 

“* IIere lies me and my three danghters, 
Srought here by using Scidlitz waters ; 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We wouldn’t have been in these here yaults.”’ 


ma,” 


A PRETENTIOUS person said to the leading man 
of a country village, “How would a lec 
me on Mount Vesuvius suit the inhabitants of 
your village?’’ “Very well, sir; very well 
deed,”’ he answered. “A lecture by you 
“Mount Vesuvius would suit them a great deal 
better than a lecture in this village, sir.’’ 


ure by 


in- 
on 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Bo es ae publishers see fittosend us. in these 
| reviews we seek to treat author and publish her satis- 


factori ly and justly, 


best ornaments of a house are the people | 
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ormation as sh 
an opinion of the destrabilit 
uate Jor perso nal use 


etter eines of books 


alsa to furn ish our readers 
all enable them to for a 
y of any particular vol- 
lt is our wish to notice the 
from the press, and we 





















» publishers to faz with their recent publi- 
catrons, espe. tally those re 7 inany y tomental 
tnd p hysiolovical science. We can usually supply any 

noticed, 

Tunis: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE, 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg. With 
Twenty-two Tlustratior 12mo0, pp. 302, 
Cloth. Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Company. 

The operations of the French on the African 
in behalf of its colonial rights and the 
recent passage -at-arms Sgzypt, have drawn 
the attention of the reading public to the South 
Mediterranean and made books de- 
scriptive of those countrics and their semi-bar- 
quite necessary as part of the 
The book, as above entitled, 
deals with one of the most interesting of the 
North African States, and has been prepared by 
one who spent some time among the people, so 
that he speaks “ at first hand’’ of manners and 
customs and the physical characteristics of the 
country. The style of the author is refined and 
picturesque, in harmony with his oricntal, and, 
as we might say, medieval subject, for the 
architecture, habits, civilization of the Tunisians 
represent the past of five hundred years ago 
rather than the present. He sketches the Gov- 
erninent and its high officials, the strangely 
organized and accoutred army, the city of Tunis, 
with its grotesque jumble of buildings, streets, 
and population. Of social life there he presents 
a picture with many details very interesting, be- 
cause of their odd strangencss in comparison 
with what an American is personally conversant. 
He says, in one place, ‘‘ Perhaps the entry of the 
French has made a difference, but it is as yet 
impossible toreport about the ‘scasoa of Tunis,’ 
to describe sports, toilets, etc., for there is no 
‘society,’ and not socicty’s most important and 
influential clement—woman. She is in the 
harem ; in these prisons lined with gold she is 
born, and lives and dies in the same place. Pub- 
lic life does not exist for her. No man ever sees 
her except her husband and her nearest rela- 
tives, and her husband sees her and makes her 
acquaintance only after marriage! It is a great 
breach of good manners to ask an Arab after his 
and children, and he would look at the 
question in the same light as we should if any- 
body asked us about our wives’ most delicato 
secrets, or the amount of our debts, or some 
other private matter.”? 


coast, 
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We are given interior views, nevertheless, of 
the life of women in and out of the harems, and 
many points which a social reformer among us 
would find specially valuable to emphasize an 
‘argument on the subjection of woman. 

Interest is added to the book by the descrip- 
tion of the ruins of those ancient citics, Carthage 
and Utica, onee so powerful in Mediterranean 
affairs. Twenty illustrations accompany the 
text, and contribute much to the book, which 
in other respects is a creditable piece of typog- 
raphy and binding, 

ON SLIGHT AILMENTS: Their Nature 
and Treatment. By Lionel 8S. Beale, M.B., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Professor in Kings College, London, 
ete., ete. Second Edition, Enlarged and Ll- 
lustrated. 8vo. pp. 283. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co, 

The name of the author of this convenient 
and yaluable book is sufficient to stamp its 
character. It is addressed to the medical pro- 
fession, and will, of course, be best appreciated 
by the trained physician ; but the manner of it 
is simple and clear, employing but few learned 
terms, so that a person of average education 
ean understand the explanations given of the 
common derangements of organic functions to 
which all, scarcely without exception, are sub- 
ject. Prof. Beale believes that people should 
generally have good health, and it is only on 
account of the prevailing ignorance of the sim 
ple laws of health and of simp!c methods for the 
relief of slight ailments, thut the great majority 
suffer from diseases of varying degrees of sever- 
ity. He supplies a considerable stock of infor- 
mation with regard to the causes of disease as 
found in the common habits of society, and in- 
dicates the rationale of disturbance. The more 
common symptoms attendant upon ailment are 
defined and cicar expositions of diagnoses here 
and there made. These features constitute, in 
our opinion, the most important part of the work 
for the lay reader; the suggestions with regard 
to treatment are of a nature which render them 
the property of the physician. There are some 
good hints which we would have the doctors 
read, with regard to instructing their patients in 
what is proper for them to do in the way of eat. 
ing and drinking, dressing, exercise, etc., so 
that sickness may be prevented, and, when cured, 
the man or woman will be saved from falling 
into the same old errors. 

GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. 12mo, pp. 821. Cloth. Price 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Frothingham had a pleasant task for his 
cultivated pen, in the preparing this life of one 
whose character and work long ago made him a 
prince in the domain of literature. Without 
unnecessary preamble, we are introduced to the 
early life of Mr. Ripley, and given actual 








glimpses of him as a student through those 
clear impressions of the intellectual and moral 
character—letters addressed to his parents and 
intimates. In fact, Mr. Frothingham does not 
attempt to draw a picture of his eminent sub- 
ject, and, in language of fulsome culogy, such 
as we too often meet with in biographical 
works, set forth his traits of disposition and the 
excellence of his ability as a ‘litterateur, but 
rather lets the work of the man speak for itself. 

So we are invited to read the character of Mr. 

Ripley in the language of his correspondence 

while at college, in the divinity school, in the 

ministry, at Brook Farm, in his contributions to 

American literature, in his social leanings, in his 

home-life, in his eritigues and opinions on topics 

of interest in science, economics, religion, ete. 

A hard-working literary man, Mr. Ripley leaves 

no books with his name on the title-page, 

although in the course of his forty years of 
labor as a magazinist and literary critic, he pro- 
duced enough to fill many an imperial octavo, 

It is always interesting to the American reader 

to have reference made to that singular expert- 

ment, Brook Farm,” in which the men who 
were the glory of our literature thirty years ago 
participated ; and the active share which young 

Ripley took in that undertaking, properly occus 

pies a good proportion of the volume. We are 

told how the Dial was founded by Ralph Waldo 

Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and Mr. Ripley, and 

of his subsequent misfortunes in periodical 

management. Of his later work, “ The Ameri- 
ean Cyclopzdia’’ is a not unworthy memorial, 
testifying to his industry, erudition, and exact- 
ness. He was gentle as a critic, indulgent to 

aspiring youth, yet clear and discriminating as a 

judge, and performed services which, if not 

conspicuous in pretension, have nevertheless 
made American literature his permanent debtor, 

LITTLE FOLKS IN GREEN. New Fair 
Stories. By Henrietta Christian Wright. Il- 
lustrations in Color, by Miss Lydia Emmet. 
Small quarto, cloth. Price $1.75. New York: 
White & Stokes, 

The publishers just named are certainly ad- 
venturous in bringing out this class of juvenile 
books, their peculiar character of illustration 
making them necessarily expensive. Yet we 
doubt not that when fairly known, these books 
will be in good demand, their superiority for the 
entertainment of the child-mind being evident 
on examination. The stories in this book are 
not without elements of good, and although 
there is much that the philosopher would call 
‘‘nonsense,’’ yet it is not flat, insipid nonsense. 
The pictures are full-page designs, and excellent. 
specimens of color press-work. ; 

A YOuUNG VAGABOND. By Zelotes. R. 
Bennett. 1l6mo, pp. 265. Cloth. Price $1. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Company. 

An “interesting” and “‘ wholesome story” 
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for boys, to use terms which Rev. Edward Ec- 

gleston employs in the brief introduction which 

he has written for it. And further, as he says, 

“one of the boys’ stories that will not make 

yagabonds, and that is much.” 

The style and incidents of the yolume are well 
adapted to interest the young, and the haps and 
mishaps, pranks and mischiefs of Joe Gilbert 
at home, at school, and elsewhere, have so much 
the flavor of naturalness, that we can scarcely 
sce how any boy who reads the book can help 
being fascinated by it, and impressed, too, by 
the good teaching that percolates through it 
without being too conspicuous, 

YoutuH: Its Care and Culture. An Out- 
line of Principles for Parents and Guardians, 
By J. Mortimer Granville. With American 
Notes and Additions. 12mo, pp. 167. Price, 
$1.00. New York: M, L. Holbrook & Company, 
The object of the writer is “‘ to expose certain 

fallacies which prevail on the subject of child- 
management and education,” and “to indicate 
in suggestive outline the principles which should 
guide parents in the care and culture of youth.’’ 
He adopts the principles of heredity and develop- 
ment as fundamental to any true system of cult- 
ure, and drawing from those principles the 
apothegm that “self-improvement is impossi- 
ble,”’ procecds to insist upon the necessity of 
external aids to raise the organism toa higher 
level than its own. Among those external aids 
he specifies a careful training of the senses, the 
hygienic culture of the body, the development 
of the “ higher elements of the organic constitu- 
tion, so that they shall perpetually restrain the 
lower.” The importance of symmetrical and 
robust physical development to a successful 
human life is discussed from several points of 
view, and occupies the larger part of the book, 
and properly so, as happiness and success in 
this mortal life of ours are in the main dependent 
upon our physical capacity. A weak body is 
not likely to carry to perfection the purposes of 
life. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

WaysipeE FLowers, Original end contributed 
poems, arranged by Ellen E. Dickenson; illus- 
trated by Julia C. Emmet. Small quarto, illu- 
minated covers,ribbon-tied. Price, $1.75. Messrs. 
White and Stokes, of this city, are the publish- 
ers of this very beautiful arrangement of poems 
and oil prints, descriptive of flowers of the field 
and wood; among them the Mayflower, the 
witch-hazel, the arbutus and wild rose, water 
lily, harebell, and buttercup, daisy, of course, 
ete. It is unique in its neatness and beauty, and 
a charming addition to the drawing-room table. 

Tue LONGFELLOW CALENDAR FoR 1883; with 
selections for every day in the year. It has an 
excellent portrait, a view of Mr. Longfellow’s 
home, the Belfry of Bruges, a picture of Evan- 





geline, and a picture of Priscilla, all handsomely 
prirted in colors. The selections are carefully 
chosen, and form a not inconsiderable compila- 
tion. Price, $1.00. Published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

MepicaL Brier. A monthly journal of prac- 
tical medicine, adapted to this Lusy, nervous 
world of ours. Published by Lawrence & Son, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; said to have the largest circu- 
lation of any periodical of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

Tne INDEPENDENT has renewed its weekly 
comings, and is as fully charged as ever with 
news and seasonable thought. A strong article 
on the “ Passion Play in New York ” occupies a 
prominent place in the Number under our eyes, 
It sharply and properly censures those who 
would attempt to put upon the stage so blas- 
phemous a representation, 





Tue ScHoLar’s CoMPANION, published by E. 
L. Kelloge & Co., of New York, is an excellent 
little paper for the school-boy and school-girl, 
being replete with matters of lively interest to 
them, and containing many bright things in the 
way of readings, declamations, sketches, and 
so on. 

Ovr Monteuirs. Among the prominent 
Monthlies, current numbers of which have been 
received, are Lippincott’s Magazine, which con- 
tains a variety of reading of the usually refined 
tone; the December issue of JZarper’s, in which 
the wealth of illustration is very marked. The 
countries on the Pacific coast reccive the lion’s 
share of attention. A very interesting descrip- 
tion of Havre, an important sea-port of France, 
liberally illustrated, also adds to the attraction 
of the Number, 

Tar System oF MENTAL Puiiosorny. By 
Asa Mahan,.D.D., LL.D., author of ‘“* The 
Science of Intellectual Philosophy,” ete. Chi- 
cago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Hanv-Book or Homeopatuic Practice. By 
George M. Oxford, M.D., member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy, etc., ete. Chicago, 
Duncan Brothers, 

Dr. Cunntnauam’s Lectures on the Physio- 
logical Laws of Life, Hygiene, and a general 
outline of diseases peculiar to women, and trea- 
tises on diseases in general, etc. Indianapolis. 
George F. Borst & Co. 

BaTtTLe-GrounD of the Spiritual Reformation. 
By 8. B. Brittan, M.D. Price $2.00. Colby & 
Rich, Boston. 

ATLANTIS ; the Antediluvian World. By Ig- 
natius Donnelly. Illustrated. Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

More extended notice of the five above entitled 
works may be given in future Numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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